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Hungry for Potash? 


... Check your orchard now for these easy-to-see 
signs that tell the tale of potash-deficient soil 


Tes no wonder organic farmers and fruit 
growers were quick to try Hybro-Tite*, the 
natural soil conditioner that supplies potash 
plus 19 other mineral nutrients and trace 
elements. 


Eminent authorities agree that potash is 
absolutely necessary for formation of chlo- 
rophyll that controls the growth cycle; for 
stronger wood, juicier fruit pulp. They say 
abundant potash improves the color and 
flavor of peaches and apples, the thickness 
of rind and amount of juice in oranges, the 
flavor of grapes, the keeping qualities of 
fruits. And that potash appears to make 


plants more resistant to certain diseases. 










Send for Valuable 
FREE BOOKLET 
















Hybro-Tite has not been 
erally this year. Limited 
amounts are available at 
nominal cost to organic 
farmers and fruit grow- 
ers who will make tests, 
report results. Try Hy- 
rows, or alternate trees 
free copy of important 
chard book—tells 


part in highly se- 


Are Your Fruit Trees 


offered to the public gen- 7 


bro-Tite on alternate 4 
in each row. Send for e 
new Farm and Or-- e 
how you may take e 


lected tests. e 





Potash starvation shows itself in stunt 





Srowth, in dead spots on leave} 
scorched margins, leaves that dr 
prematurely. Peach leaves curl, esp| 
cially along the midrib. When you s 


these signs, do something! 


YOU CAN APPLY HYBRO-TITE 
NOW TO POTASH-HUNGRY TRE 


If your trees need potash, apply Hybro-Ti 





now. Let the weather and soil acids ma 
the potash and other nutrients in Hybr 
Tite available to tree roots through t 
months and seasons ahead. Hybro-Tite is 
NATURAL soil a hyb 
granite, finely ground, to help you balan 


conditioner, 


the nitrogen and phosphorus content 4 
your soil with natural potash. And, Hybré 
Tite is not expensive! 


*A trademark of Potash Rock Co. of America 


.MAIL COUPON wil 


Potash Rock Company of America 
(Division of Davidson Granite Company) 
Lithonia, Georgia 


Without obligation, send me a free copy of your valuol 
booklet that tells how to recognize signs of potash deficient 
in orchards, pastures, and important row-crops. 
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ATLAS ccizes1xs PLOWS 


GET BIGGER YIELDS from the same field by plowing deep with Atlas 
Plows. Blend sandy top soil with mineral-rich subsoils and release nutrients 
and trace elements to feed your crops. At the same time improve water 
penetration and aeration. Have fewer weeds. 

The Atlas Two-Way Reversible plows as deep as 21 inches. Permits plow- 
ing directly across a field and back while the furrows are turned in one 
direction. At the end of the field one set of plows is lifted out of the ground 
and the other set is rotated into position ready to turn the soil in the same 
direction as the first set of plows. The Atlas Plow eliminates double ridges 
and dead furrows, saves landleveling costs. Weight of plow is supported 
by three wheels. Direct connect units for wheel tractors are also available. 


ATLAS SCRAPER & ENGINEERING CO. 
6203 MAYWOOD AVENUE * BELL, CALIFORNIA 





August, 


ATLAS GRADEMAKERS 


provide true level grading of rough, un- 
even ground. Built in three widths — 8’, 
10’ or 12’— with wheelbases ranging 
from 30 to 60 feet. Leveler blades extend 
beyond width of frame for work close 
to fences, trees, etc. 


ATLAS LANDLEVELERS 


range in width from 6 to 14 feet. Are 
equipped with rubber tired wheels, 
double-beveled reversible blades and 
hydraulic controls. The wheels can be 
mounted at side of the bowl to provide 
a scraper for making borders and general 
use. Write today for full information. 
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A True Compost Made Nature’s Way 


DAIRI-ORGANIC 
COMPOST 


Rich Cow Manure from One of 
Wisconsin’s Fabulous Dairy 
Farms In Compost Form 
.-- Not Dehydrated 
.-- Not Pulverized 


A 100% ORGANIC 


Now you can improve your soil, get 
better crops with a compost prepar- 
ed from one of the richest of all 
organic materials ... Cow Manure. 
Dairy-Organic Compost is prepared 
from the rich manure of one of Wis- 
consin’s top dairy herds. And it is 
prepared the slow, natural way to 
make all of its rich nutrients avail- 
able to your land and crops. 


A Living, Dynamic Compost 

By all means do not confuse Dairy- 
Organic Compost with the dehydra- 
ted cow manure products on the 
market. Our product is a living 
dynamic compost . . . rich in organic 
matter and soil nutrients, teeming 
with millions of wonder-working bac- 
teria. Finely screened, not ground, 
yet will go through your spreader. 
Contain valuable trace minerals and 
hormones. 





SOIL CONDITIONER 


Dairy-Organic Compost wonderfully 
fulfills the main purpose of compost 
or humus... . to maintain fertility. 
Does not burn. Goes to work at 
once. Lasts longer than chemicals. 
Contains no weed seeds. Odorless. 
Will absorb many times its own 
weight in water. Neutral so it won't 
affect pH of your soil. Also can be 
used as an activator. 


Use Dairy-Organic Compost Now 
Remember . . . Dairy-Organic Com- 
post gives you a better crop today 
and builds your soil for tomorrow. 
Order a supply now at the low in- 
troductory prices: 


ADD THE FOLLOWING AMOUNTS FOR POSTAGE AND HANDLING 
Trial Pkg. 10 Ib. Bag 25 ib. Bag 


Up to 300 miles .25 
Up to 600 miles .30 
600-1400 miles ae 
Over 1400 miles 45 


Trial package ......... $ .50 
_. eee 1.00 
Ns: wit a's a ba eaw 1.75 
I fw Sores ahs, rca 2.0e 

NOY 6560s Seews wee 5.00 

50 Ib. Bag 
-50 1.00 1.50 
Py 1.35 2.25 
1.00 1.85 3.50 
1.30 2.90 5.50 


DAIRY-ORGANIC COMPOST 


Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin 
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Letters 





Fertilizer Bills 
Bankrupt Farms 
Dear Sir: 

Visiting in Maryland recently, I 
had the enlightening experience of 
seeing five farms, worth a total of 
$70,000 go on the auction block—be- 
cause of fertilizer bills. 

Census reports tell us that, though 
farmers are supposedly in the midst of 
the greatest prosperity they've ever 
known, more farm people are leaving 
for the cities than ever before. It 
would seem that as chemicals deplete 
their soil and lower their yields, farm- 
ers know no remedy other than to pile 
on more chemicals—and go bankrupt. 

Ernest Colwell 
New York City 


Chemicals Travel Slowly 
To Australia 
®Dear Sir: 

Incidentally, it is most interesting 
to see your comments on new poisons 
and chemicals, noting them months or 
even years before they become news 
and are being recommended over here 

such as the ignorance of those who 
should make it their business to carry 
out reliable tests and obtain data re- 
garding effects, instead of foisting such 
infernal materials on trusting folk. 
Antibiotics are the latest craze. 

John Morley 
Blackburn, Australia 


Soil Is Related 
To Psychiatry 
Dear Sir: 
The other day, a psychiatrist friend 





of mine (who also happens to be a 
part-time farmer) said to me: ‘Most 
of the people I see in my office today 
are suffering from a negative, ma- 
terialistic philosophy of life. And I 
can’t help but wonder if the most 
terrible manifestation of this philo- 
sophy isn’t our rapacious treatment 
of the soil. Mental health and peace 
of mind have one basis: the moral, 
ethical use of our bodies, minds, and 
all things which the Almighty has 
given us. The soil certainly is not the 
least of these. It is the ‘original mat- 
ter’ from which all living things, even 
man, were created (And the Lord 
formed man of the dust of the ground 
—Genesis 2:7). The current trend to- 
ward chemicals and poisons, I think, 
can’t be anything but harmful and 
crippling to the life and spirit of man. 
The vitality of the soil, histovy proves, 
is the vitality of man.” 


Arthur Penton 
New York City 


Dear Sir: 
My organic orchard of 300 trees is 
doing well. 
Mrs. Lulu King 
Mercer, Pa. 


July Cover Was Taken 
By Bob Taylor 
Dear Sir: 

It surely was a pleasant surprise to 
receive the July issue of The Organic 
Farmer; not only for the fine articles 
within the magazine but for the fine 
cover photograph that greeted us. 


The Organic Farmer 
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are even MORE 
| PRODUCTIVE 


with the 


sEAMAn 


FAVY bury ROTARY 


ILL 


In your garden and in your fields the SEAMAN 
TILLIT makes a firm friend of organic farming. 


pro? METHODS 
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It’s large enough for field work and small 

enough for gardens. The SEAMAN TIL- warks close fe fences oo a 
LIT cuts tillage costs and shortens your 
hours of field labor, for it usually prepares the O 
seed-bed in only one tractor trip. ... The TILLIT < hy 
speeds up the transition of organic material to PE shee 
humus for it shreds and distributes such fer- 


tilizers uniformly throughout an excellently [RRuganaaueeneuetnemneninnee 


prevents trash accumulation, leaves 
no wheel track 


aerated seed-bed. In sheet composting, for 
example, with the mixture of soil, natural fer- 
tilizers and air decomposition is complete in a much 
shorter time than when other methods are 
... The SEAMAN TILLIT has a 3 ft. till- 
age width. It operates from the power take- [Raeapermnrieetninr mor Gelenne 
off of tractors as small at 23 H.P. The eo 


TILLIT is built so ruggedly however, that tractéys 


used. 


of 50 H.P. are well within its engineered range. 


® So investigate the TILLIT now for your farm and garden 
tillage. Write for the free booklet ‘‘Benefits of Rotary 
Tillage’, which tells in detail of many years “of experience 





with rotary tillers. A complete de- 
scription of the TILLIT will be sent Te 
you at the same time. Send a post 4 
card — but do it today. 396 N. 25th ST. * MILWAUKEE, WIS 
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MONEY 


Every Time You 
Make This Simple Test 


An Ohio farmer doubled 

his wheat crop, tripled corn 

| and hay yield, boosted oats 
500% with his Sudbury Soil 
Test Kit. Farmers are sav- 
ing up to $15 an acre by 
testing the soil. They’re also 
getting bigger yields and 
making fertilizer bring back 
up to $12 for every $1 spent. 


No Knowledge 
Qe! of Chemistry Needed 


Takes only 10 minutes, costs 
less than 10c a test. Tells how 

Loy much nitrogen, phosphate, pot- 
ash to use and the right ferti- 
7 lizer formula for every 
field—whether lime is 

needed and how much. 

Lifetime steel chest. 


Makes hundreds of 
, rT | tests. Now only $29.95. 
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% 8% 12% 16% 

















Pays for Itself 

aL SEND NO MONEY 
The Sudbury Soil Test 
Kit is especially valu- 
able in Organic Farm- 
ing. Bigger crops will 
pay for your kit over 
and over. Only 
$4.95 plus post- 
age on delivery, 
and four Easy 
Monthly Pay- 
ments of only 

-75 each. 


Over 
300,000 
Sudbury 

Soil Test Kits 
Now in Use! 


It's Not Too Late 


Right away your Soil Test Kit will show 
where you didn’t use enough plant food 
this spring, so you can add what is needed 
for bigger crops yet this season. 

Better Crops Guarantee 


If you don’t get bigger and better crops, return 
Soil Test Kit anytime within a year for FULL 


refund. 

FRE Valuable book “Our Land and Its Care” 
giver free if you send in $29.95 in full 
with your order. You also save 18 Ibs. postage 
a MAIL TODAY -———~~ 

Sudbury » Box 292, South Sudbury, Mass. 

Send me the Sudbury Soil Test Kit. I will pay 
mailman $4.95 down, plus postage, and mail the | 
balance in 4 Monthly Payments of $6.75 cach. 5 


NOMS ccccccccccccccccccccccccscccccccccsecceseeee | 
B.D. OF GR. .ncccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccceees | 
P.O. cccccccccccccccscccccccsccvece State .......- 
(CD Enclosed is check for $29.95. Send my Soil Test | 


Kit postpaid, and include FREE book, “Our | 
Land and Its Care.”” | 


Dealers: Write for Special Ofer. 





This picture, taken by Bob Taylor 
of Cordell, Oklahoma, with his Ciro- 
flex camera, is all one could ask for. 
I surely hope that Mr. Taylor sees the 
July issue of The Organic Farmer. 
This picture is so outstanding that I 
hope to see it used on the covers of all 
the major farm magazines sometime 
in the years to come. 


J. B. Reed 
Richmond, Indiana 


Ed. Through an error, we negelcted 
to give credit to Bob Taylor for this 
July cover photograph. This month’s 
cover was taken by him also, and we 
have used many other pictures by him 
in the past. 


Organic Foods Healthier 
Says Osteopath 


Dear Sir: 

I am in agreement with your phil- 
osophy of the organic method from 
the standpoint of better health. From 
my position of trying to cure people’s 
ills it is pretty close to impossible to 
effect a permanent cure without con- 
sidering the dietary program for the 
patient. And in the dietary program, 
of course, the important factor is to 
use organically grown foods. That is 
the rub—it is hard to get organically 
grown vegetables. 

I have been instrumental in getting 
one farmer to change to the organic 
method. In three years he is convinc- 
ed because he can see the increase in 
production and quality. 


M. R. Mauthé, D.O. 
Canby, Oregon 


A Chemical Furor 
Dear Sir: 

I am much amused by the furor you 
are causing in the chemical industry. 
They are spending millions in adver- 
tisements in a desperate drive for cus- 
tomers via the Krilium route. Too 
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bad. What a benefit to farmers and 
consumers if such money went to fur- 
ther organic agriculture. 

H. C. Chalmers 

New York City 
Ed. Firman Bear of Rutgers univers- 
ity recently tested the 24 chemical soil 
conditioners now on the market and 
found that only three were in any de- 
gree effective. Clearly, more protec- 
tion for the farming and gardening 
public is needed. 


Rock Phosphate Won’t 
Kill Earthworms 


Dear Sir: 

As you and I are both organic farm- 
ers, I seek your advice. Some time ago 
I tried out some rock phosphate on a 
few earthworms—in some good soil— 
and it did not harm them at all. Just 
three days ago I purchased a ton of 
some pulverized phosphate rock for 
the coffee trees, to be used along with 
compost. Yesterday, while here at my 
home, I treated my lawn with some 
of this rock phosphate rock as it said 
on the bag, and the only thing I failed 
to do was to work it in some two or 
three inches into the ground. As I 
had previously put compost into my 
lawn and treated it with earthworms, 
I was greatly astonished and disap- 
pointed to find this morning a hand- 
ful of earthworms in the gutter. 

Now, Mr. Rodale, I want to follow 
the organic way to the limit. Please 
tell me if I have done something 
wrong. Really, I am a very puzzled 
man. 

Ricardo S. Escalon 
Santa Ana, Central America 


P.S. It rained very hard the day I 
dressed the lawn with rock phosphate, 
but I think that hardly has any bear- 
ing on this matter. 

Ed. We are quite sure that your 
worms were killed by the rain you 
mention rather than by the phosphate 
rock you used. It is very common to 
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EASTERN FARMERS 


try the 


GRAHAM 
PLOW 


a ee 
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IDEAL TOOL for ORGANIC FARMING 


Reduces Tillage Costs up to 50% © Doubles 
Soil Moisture © Prevents Erosion © Aer- 
ates the Soil to 14” and Deeper © Elimin- 
ates Plow Sole ® Builds a Mulch of Organic 
Matter into the Top Soil © Works in any 
type soil even the roughest and stoniest © Is 
made of Alloy Steel to last a Lifetime © Will 
fit any Tractor 





For information on Graham Plows in the East, 
write today to: 


REVEL E. WARRINER 
Lake Road Morristown, New Jersey 
Phone: Morristown 4.0692 
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Lowest price ever, on these Burpee 
Top-Size Bulbs! Spectacular, intense 
glowing scarlet—immense streamline 
petals. The flowers open up to 9 in. 
across, on 18-in. stems, in Ap’ 

Formerly fabulously ‘expensive; now 
prices are so greatly her, will 
want 25 or 50 or more! , 
10 Bulbs $1— 25 for $2.50 —50 for $5 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 

113 Burpee Balliding 

Philadelphia 82, Pa. or Clinton, lowe or Riverside, Callf. 
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see dead worms on the surface of the 
soul after a rain. If the worms were 
killed by any fertilizer, they would die 
within the soil, as the only thing that 
will make a worm come to the surface 
is excess moisture, or possibly dark- 
ness. If worms do not like a fertilizer 
placed on top of the soil they will re- 
treat downward. 


What Man Has Done 
To the Blackberry 


Dear Sir: 

In the May, 1952 Popular Garden- 
ing, Mr. George L. Slute, of New York 
State Agricultural Experiment Station 
at Geneva, has an article on black- 
berries. He states that “gardeners and 
commercial growers have given up 
growing the blackberry in disgust,” 
this because of the depredations of 
the tarnished plant bug which pre- 
vents the fruits from developing prop- 
erly. A DDT spray is recommended. 

Five years ago I was in charge of 
the grounds of Nazareth College on 
the outskirts of Rochester, only 45 
miles from Geneva where Mr. Slute 
was unable to produce blackberries 
without spraying. Here there was an 
acre of ground, once part of a pasture, 
which had been neglected for a num- 
ber of years so that now it had grown 
up to black locust trees and wild 
blackberry bushes, as well as grass. 
Here each autumn the black locust 
leaves had sifted down through the 
grass to the soil, each year’s growth 
of grass had returned to the soil along 
with the foliage of the blackberries, 
all to rot down together. 

As a result, these brambles bore 
abundantly, and the fruit was de- 
licious, fully developed and full of 
juice. I noticed no partially develop- 
ed fruits such as the tarnished plant 
bug produces. We ate all we wanted 
while they lasted and others came in 
to enjoy the harvest. Furthermore, 
they grew on a sidehill, in a light, 
deep, sandy loam which tended to 
drain and dry out quickly; no cul- 


tivation, no care of any kind—yet they 
produced well and their quality was 
good. 

Strange that only 45 miles away, at 
Geneva, blackberries were a failure 
without the use of a DDT spray. 
What have they done with their soil? 

Gene Emmons 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Organic Farming Works 
For Him 
Dear Sir: 

For the past two years I have been 
following your organic farming meth- 
ods and I find my crops superior to 
anything I have raised in the past. 
In fact, they are a source of wonder- 
ment to all around here. 

Aside from feeling a lot more ener- 
getic, I find that cavities in my teeth 
occur more seldom than in the past. 

Keep up the good work. 

Thomas J. Clatworthy 
Summit, N. J. 


Questions and Answers 


How may good bacteria best be 
created in the soil? 


As organic material collects in the 
soil, bacterial action increases. Most 
kinds of organic matter stimulate 
bacterial action. 


If soil lacks trace mineral elements 
such as boron, manganese, copper or 
cobalt, is it advisable to buy these 
elements and correct the deficiency 
with it? 


No. That is a dangerous procedure, 
because the amount of these trace 
elements needed is unusually small, 
perhaps 5 parts per million. Ten parts 
per million might damage crops. It is 
best to correct the deficiency by apply- 
ing organic matter, phosphate rock 
and other rock fertilizers. 
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This soil was tested, then supplied with ample amounts of minerals and nitrogen. 
Low-cost Rock Phosphate supplied the bulk of the needed phosphorus. One 
application, 1,000 to 1,500 Ibs. per acre, keeps soil phosphorus-rich for years 
ahead. 
re, 
ce . . 
i connaressposonnne Write for FREE Valuable Literature SPSGORANO ODORS 
rts : on Permanent Low Cost Soil Improvement : 
is : : 
ly. : ROBIN JONES PHOSPHATE COMPANY : 
ck = 804 Church Street Nashville, Tenn. = 
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Natural Minerals for Your Crops 


KAYLORITE 


(Glauconitic Marl-Greensand) 





You know that the finer a natural soil con- 
ditioner is, the more readily available its minerals 
become. That’s why we pulverize Kaylorite... 
to give you best results. In our process, all the 
minerals are liberated for quick action... quartz 
and other materials without soil-building power 
are removed. Thus you get the most of the best 


Kaylorite is one of the few minerals having the 
power of base exchange... it can make elements 
already in the soil available to plants. It won’t 
leach out... won’t burn...is not toxic to plants 


or soil organisms. 


The superiority of Kaylorite has been proved in 
actual field tests. Whatever you grow, you'll get 
added vigor and extra growth with Kaylorite. Write 
for prices and information today to Kaylorite Corp., 


Dunkirk, Calvert County, Md. 


Finely Pulverized..Minerals Liberated 


ITS READY 
TOGO TO 
WORK NOW? 


Here is a natural prod- 
uct containing 8% to- 
tal natural marine Pot- 
ash. AND... also has 
more than 50 trace 
elements so _ vitally 
necessary for reminer- 
alizing and rejuvenat- 


ing worn out soils! 


when you buy Kaylorite...and you still get a 
natural product. Kaylorite was created by nature 
from natural marine life thousands of years ago. 
An overburden of soil has sealed in the nutrients, 
kept them from leaching out. When you buy this 
product in pulverized form, you get a natural soil 
conditioner that’s real growing dynamite! 


KAYLORITE 
CORPORATION 


DUNKIRK 
CALVERT COUNTY 
MARYLAND 
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‘The Menace of 


Chemical Soil Conditioners 


J. I. RODALE 





A NEW product has recently come upon the agricultural 
scene which has set the horticultural world by the ears and is 
making agricultural writers walk on their heels in happy excite- 
ment about it. One of them heads his description, The Desert 


2 Shall Blossom. Another says Magic Soil Chemical Does Everything 
> | but Can Fruit. There are titles like, Science Harnesses Atom for 
ait Humanity—Synthetic Restores Soil Productivity in Hours—Won- 


der Drug Restores Sick Soil, and dozens of other loud and joyous 
hosannas about Krilium and the host of new soil conditioners 
which are supposed to spell the doom of organic matter as a soil 
supplement. 

These Kriliums and Fluffums are supposed to take the most 
refractory of hard, clay-packed soils and restore their open struc- 
ture, giving them good tilth, making them soft, friable and well- 
granulated, enabling them to absorb adequate rainfall, aerating 
the roots of plants and giving them power to better penetrate the 
soil. They are supposed to make cultivation easier, to stimulate 
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the activity of soil organisms, permitting the soil to breathe better. 
This, it is claimed, means that plants will grow better and thus 
there will be higher yields. 

And all in 24 hours. That’s the Twentieth Century for you— 
no waiting, no delays. No back-breaking digging for the gardener. 

I like the way Business Week magazine describes what one 
of these soil conditioners will do. It says, “Essentially, Agrilon 
takes over the job that worms would have done if they hadn’t been 
killed by chemical fertilizers.” This is in their May 4, 1952 issue, 
page 60. So they admit that the use of chemical fertilizers kills 
the earthworm! When did this change-over in belief occur? Per- 
sonally I'll take the earthworm, when I see that it adds at least 
five tons of castings per acre per year on my farm without me 
stirring a finger or spending a penny in labor for it. When 
Krilium can do that I'll be for it. 


More Kriliums Than You Can Shake a Stick At 

The rush by companies to get into this racket is taking on 
all the appearances of the old bonanza gold-rush days. There is 
Krilium, Loamium, Fluffum, Agrigair, Terrakem, Crosoil, Acri- 
soil, CMC, Aerotil, Soilife, Soiloam, Merloam, Poly-ack, Ackril, 
Agrilon and duPont Soil Conditioner W. By tomorrow there will 
be a hundred more, and all to make money, regardless whether it 
is for the good of the customer or not. Flufhum has done seven 
million dollars of business in its first year. 

As I stand off and look at the scurrying merchant chemists, 
it reminds me of a farmer who has a broken-down barn, all of the 
timbers of which are in an advanced state of rotting. A salesman 
convinces him to sheathe the whole outside of it with nice, white, 
asbestos shingles and he does so. The place takes on a most attrac- 
tive appearance, but a few years later the whole thing collapses, 
because no attention was paid to the basic functional aspects of 
certain parts of the structure. I wonder if that is going to be the 
story of Krilium. 


As it stands now, the cost of the material is so high that the 
manufacturers recommend it only for gardeners. A farmer would 
have to pay as high as $3,000.00 an acre to apply the stuff, and the 
average farm land costs only a small fraction of that. But the gar- 
dener is much better off to forget all this Krilium nonsense and 
spend the same money for peat or humus. Then he really has 
something. He does not have to lie awake at night wondering 
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what is going to happen in his plot of soil fifteen years later, it 
the unbreakable should break down and impose a condition on 
the soil which the manufacturers did not reckon with. 

‘There are many limitations to these soil-conditioners. They 
work only in clay soils. But do you think that sandy soils do not 
have similar problems, that sandy soils do not develop hardpans? 
Neither does Krilium improve loam or muck soils. 

Krilium is called an organic chemical, but don’t let that lull 
you. It is organic in the sense that aspirin, which is made from 
coal tar, is organic. It is a resin made from natural gas and am- 
monia. If it is composed of substances powerful enough to change 
the structure of matter, I believe it is a dangerous thing to play 
with. It takes Nature millions of years to effect such a change and 
man cannot do it overnight without overlooking some possible 
effect which he has not made provision for. 

In the advertising literature, the companies claim that these 
soil-conditioners are non-toxic at the rates of application used. But 
suppose a fellow grows carrots and by mistake uses too much Fluf- 
fium? I have also heard the word non-toxic misused a great deal. 
A company, in its sales literature, says that a certain chemical is 
harmless to human beings. But my file of medical information 
sometimes indicates otherwise. The company is after dividends. 
The stockholder is a hard task-master. 

In dentistry a resin in the same family as Krilium is being 
used as a filling for cavities—it is a methyl methacrylate, called an 
acrylic resin. It is from this word that the term Krilium was ob- 
tained. I have before me an article from the March, 1952 issue of 
the Journal of the American Dental Association, which says that, 
“the expansion and contraction of the direct filling resins during 
changes in mouth temperature cause the ingress and egress of 
liquids along the filling margin—a weakness that may predispose 
to recurrent caries.” You see, in dentistry also, a thing looks like 
magic and it is rushed into use before there is sufficient time to 
discover its shortcomings. In the same article it stated that some 
of the new plastics used for tooth fillings caused harmful reactions 
in the tooth pulp. My advice is to use only metal for cavity fillings, 
as most of these resins are somewhat toxic. 

We are beginning to hear a few negative things “in the trade” 
about these soil conditioners. —The Ohio State Flower Growers’ 
Association reports as follows at their recent annual short course, 
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R. B. H. CLEM, a retired vet- 
erinarian of New Madison, Ohio, 
is a man who pursues a problem until 
he finds its true and permanent solu- 
tion. During his years of experience 
as a doctor to animals he was not con- 
tent merely to restore them to health. 
He constantly tried to find out why 
they had got sick in the first place. 
For many years he suspected that 
intensive farming was taking health- 
giving substances out of the soil itself. 
Dr. Clem began to believe in the 
theory that something—something im- 
portant—was lacking in the diet of 
many of the sick animals he treated. 
More and more experience turned 
that belief into a conviction. He knew 
he had to do more than just think, 
so in 1936 he bought a farm and 
began to experiment in his own com- 
mon sense way, trying to find a per- 
manent solution to the problem of 
keeping animals healthy. 


Dr. Clem’s new farm did not give 
him much of a head start in his cam- 
paign to find the truth about animal 
sickness. In fact, it gave him just the 
kind of challenge he was looking for. 
All the subsoil on his new farm was 
as hard as concrete. Roots couldn't 
seek moisture beneath this line. Crops 
were nothing to brag about and, to 
make matters interesting, the farm 
was home to a herd of brucellosis- 
infected Brown Swiss cows. His neigh- 
bors were anxious to see how he 
would make out. 

Casting his eye over the farm, Dr. 
Clem noticed that the worst crops 
grew on a 60 acre field that had form- 
erly been the bed of a lake. But in- 
vestigation convinced him that the 
lake bed, instead of being the poorest 


Dr. B. H. Clem, holding samples of the marl 
and peat that have rejuvenated his farm. 
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Curing animals that are sick is only part 
of the challenge to a veterinarian. 


land on his farm, was potentially the 
richest. Underneath the surface of 
the soil were vast deposits of peat and 
marl formed from fish and animal 
bones and snail shells. Crops wouldn’t 
grow well on so one-sided a diet, but 
Dr. Clem reasoned correctly that these 
natural fertilizers could greatly bene- 
fit the worked-out land on the rest of 
his farm. 

According to the Arlington Soil 
Analysis Service of Arlington, Vir- 
ginia, the marl contains 3.65 per cent 
nitrogen, two per cent magnesium and 
is rich in calcium carbonate. It also 
contains 21 trace elements, including 
many of proven importance to crops 
and animals. The peat deposit has 
been analyzed by Purdue university 
and contains 3.30 per cent nitrogen. 
It is of value both for its content of 
that element, and for its ability to im- 
prove soil texture. 

Once he realized the value of what 
lay under his feet—indeed a gift to 
someone starting out to revitalize a 
farm—Dr. Clem began dredging opera- 
tions. He made huge drying stacks of 
the marl and peat and began both to 
spread it on his own land and to sell 
it to neighboring farmers. He follows 
Purdue university’s recommendation 
that two cubic yards of marl be ap- 
plied to the acre. That application 
lasts from two to seven years, depend- 
ing on the type and condition of the 
soil that is treated. 

In addition to the marl and peat 
deposits in his lake bed Dr. Clem 
makes good use of a surface layer of 


-decomposed leaves. He uses this leaf 


mold around the trees in his 16 acre 
orchard. They are spread about six 
inches deep to the drip line. Around 
the base of the trees is scattered lime- 
stone, which he believes helps to keep 
mice and insects away. Clover and 
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Putting quantities of peat moss on his soil 
brought Dr. Clem’s farm back into top-notch 
condition. 


the tree rows is clipped in early sum- 
mer and left on the ground as a 
mulch. And, of course, no poison 


Building up the soil 
that supported these 
cows brought them 
back to health. Bru- 
cellosis was knocked 
out of this herd of 
Brown Swiss cows on 
Dr. Clem’s farm after 
he switched to organic 
| methods. 


grass which is left to grow between 
sprays are used—only a soap spray 
when the trees are dormant. 

This eight year old orchard of 
healthy trees is evidence of what can 
be done without soaking the trees 
with insecticides or forcing them with 
commercial fertilizers. Dr. Clem has 
harvested fruit that would be the 
envy of many orchardists claiming 
sprays as the only solution to insect 
problems. 


His Basic Farming Method 


“Our basic plan is to rest the land 
every fourth year,” states Dr. Clem. 
Legumes are just as important to him 
as the marl and peat which was so 
fortunately deposited on his farm. 
When first starting out he used a mix- 
ture of Big English, alfalfa, timothy, 
red clover and alsike as green manure. 
He mowed it when about two feet 
tall, spread manure, then let it grow 
until spring when he plowed it under 
green. After this first treatment his 
soil was more able to take a normal 


(Continued on page 51) 
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, Probe Into 
f Your Soil | 


S 

h Arthur Penton 

S 

€ 

4 Soe. about the most valuable tool 

t you can own—as far as cost is con- 
cerned—is a little gadget that brings 
up soil samples from various depths 
in the topsoil and subsoil. With the 

1 aid of a “soil corer,” you can determ- 

; ine: 1, the depth, fertility, and phy- 

sical condition of your topsoil; 2, the 

presence of plow sole or hardpan; 3, 


the type and fertility of your subsoil. 

Besides being an easy and accurate 
way to gauge the depth of your topsoil 
and get samples of it for soil tests, the 
soil corer shows the way to deepen 
it and thus increase its productive 
capacity. It will tell you that the top- 
soil is mellow and friable, or that it 
is in a hard compacted state which 
causes erosion and makes crop roots 
stay near the surface to get oxygen. 
It shows up hardpans—found on 80 to 
90 per cent of our soils—and thus in- 
dicates whether subsoiling by mach- 
inery and/or by growing deep-rooted 
pan-breaking crops is necessary. 

Test one of your fields in a half 
dozen places with a soil corer. If you 
find tough, impermeable hardpan, 
then go over the field with a sub- 
soiler. Follow with alfalfa, sweet 
clover, or a similar deep-rooted crop 
(if the pan is not a very hard clay 
one, you may be able to break it up 
simply by growing one of these crops). 
Take samples afterwards with the 
corer set at the same depth as before, 
and you'll find a granular, mellow 
soil down where the pan used to be. 

Long a favorite tool of conservation 
experts, a corer may show you some 
surprising reasons why your yields 
haven't been as high as they should 








(Continued on page 52) 
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‘A New Angle To an Old Problem) 


H. J. Snider 


University of Illinois 


A large scale corn grower has a special 
plan to put organic matter in his soil. 


NDIVIDUALS who grow large 
| et of corn soon come to re- 
alize that the supply of active organic 
matter for the soil is a problem which 
they must solve or accept serious losses 
in production. The corn grower be- 
comes aware of the loss of soil organic 
matter first by lower acre yields es- 
pecially in unfavorable seasons. This 
lower yield is accompanied by poor 
soil structure, which we sometimes 
refer to as compactness or other simi- 
lar conditions. 

Such soils usually are too wet in 
rainy seasons and too dry in droughty 
seasons for timely cultivation. This 
kind of soil trouble is a very good 
sign of a shortage of organic matter 
and the condition strongly indicates a 
need for improvement. Some farmers 
may ignore these soil deficiencies and 
blame low yields on the weather, bad 
seed, insects and all other familiar 
excuses. Others become organic mind- 
ed and lay out a plan to supply or- 
ganic matter which will help them to 
keep up the yield and quality of their 
crops. 

It is difficult to place a money value 
on organic matter in a farm operation. 
The best indicators we have at pres- 
ent are results with manure on 12 
Illinois experiment fields located in 
the central and northern part of the 
state. On these fields farm manure 
gave an average return of $24.75 an 
acre each year in increased corn yields. 
In these field tests the manure was 
put on ahead of corn in a four-year 
rotation of corn, oats, clover and 
wheat. The average amount of ma- 


nure added was 13 tons an acre for the 
four-year period; nothing else was 
added except manure. 

Lester Pfister, of hybrid seed corn 
fame, has run squarely into the soil 
organic matter problem and has be- 
come organic farming minded in this 
respect. 

Although he still uses some chem- 
icals, Pfister regards organic matter 
as the backbone of soil fertility and 
is making a very unusual effort to re- 
plenish humus and keep up -his corn 
yields on some 1200 acres of central 
Illinois corn land. The Pfister’s farms 
have been well managed and they 
have rather consistently produced 100 
bushels of corn an acre. His main 
objective is to grow as many acres of 
corn as is possible on the land avail- 
able. 

The Pfister plan for maintaining a 
desirable amount of active organic 
matter in his corn soil includes the 
use of legumes, mainly alfalfa, grasses, 
corn stalks, oat straw and corn cobs. 
The addition of manure is entirely 
out of the question because he does 
not grow livestock. On some land he 
has a corn, corn, oats, alfalfa rotation. 
In this system corn stalks and oat 
straw remain on the land. The alfalfa 
stands over one year and is clipped 
three times. All of the clippings are 
left on the stubble and plowed under 
for the corn crop which follows. This 
is a good system for supplying organic 
matter, but allows only two corn crops 
on the land in four years. 

In order to get more acres of corn 
on his land Mr. Pfister is trying out 
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Nationally known corn grower Lester Pfister measures the 20 inch height of alfalfa being 
plowed under on his farm to supply organic matter and nitrogen for his corn crop. On the 


left is Hugh Brock, County Agent for Woodford County, Illinois. In the center is Floyd Haas, 
an employee of Pfister. 


a plan that will give him three years 
of corn out of four. This looks good 
on paper but when put into practice 
it has some difficulties, especially un- 
der Illinois weather conditions. Three 
consecutive years of corn with a 
legume-grass mixture in the corn 
means that the mixture must be seed- 
ed in the growing corn. This seeding 
is made at the last cultivation in July 
and the legume-grass growth along 
with the corn stalks are plowed under 
the following spring for corn. In the 
fourth year the mixture stands over a 
full season and then the land is put 
back into corn. 

Seeding a mixture of alfalfa, sweet 
clover and bromegrass in corn at the 
last cultivation and getting a stand 
that will carry through the winter is 
an accomplishment worthy of note in 
this Illinois climate. Illinois weather 
generally develops into a hot, dry 
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August, so any legume-grass seeding 
must meet the competition of the 
growing corn for moisture and sun- 
light through a critical period. Mr. 
Pfister has solved the “dry August” 
problem with a sprinkler irrigation 
system for his fields in the corn- 
legume rotation. This is by no means 
a small scale operation. He has a deep 
well equipped with power capable of 
placing @vater in every square foot 
of a 160-acre field. There are several 
other similar locations capable of 
irrigating 40-acre fields. After several 
years of testing he is expanding this 
system. It appears that Lester Pfister 
has developed a new angle to organic 
farming suitable for Midwest condi- 
tions. Through this development he 
expects to not only maintain his acre 
yield but to grow three acres of corn 
where he previously grew only two 
acres. 
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Parathion 
Is a 
Nerve Poison 


Public Needs 
Protection From 
Chemicals, Says 

Congress 


Insects Can 
Master Almost Any 
Insecticide, Says 
Experiment 
Station Expert 


Manure Mulch 
Controls 
Erosion in Corn 
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... Memos to Farmers 


All living creatures have a substance called acetylcholine 
in their bodies. This substance conducts nerve impulses 
and thus is responsible for all involuntary muscular 
actions. Remove the acetylcholine or neutralize it, and 
the creature’s body loses its power of reflexive action. 
The pupils of its eyes will not be able to accomodate to 
light changes, it will lose its ability to breathe or swal- 
low, etc. 

Dr. J. Harold Burn of Oxford University, England 
says parathion, by preventing acetylcholine from func- 
tioning, blocks insects’ nerve impulses, causing death. 
But man’s body also contains acetylcholine... 

That’s a thought to shudder upon. 


The public is in need of protection against small, irre- 
sponsible elements of the food and chemicals industry 
and also against the premature enthusiasms of chemical 
manufacturers, reports the majority of Congressman De- 
laney’s Chemicals in Foods committee. The committee 
just made its third report to Congress. Farmers have 
suffered more than the general public and it is hoped that 
Congress will make sure that the truth about the in- 
creasingly important chemicals situation be made known. 


“Some entomologists feel that the answer [to pest control ] 
lies in the direction of finding the super-insecticide which 
will put all entomologists out of work,” says R. L. Beard 
of the Connecticut Experiment Station. ‘Other entomol- 
ogists feel that such an insecticide is a will-o’-the-wisp, 
the search for which may cause us more trouble in the 
long run than the benefits justify. They feel that the 
answer to the resistance problem demands a knowledge 
of how and under what conditions resistance develops 
and thé wise use of insecticides, possibly in conjunction 
with control measures other than chemical treatment. 
(Italics ours). We believe that the emphasis must be on 
control and not on attempted eradication.” 


A manure mulch of growing corn proved 30 times more 
effective than manure plowed under in erosion control 
tests by the Ohio Experiment Station. Other tests showed 
that manure applied to the surface was equally effective 
in raising yields as manure plowed down. But the prob- 
lem is to spread the manure over growing corn. Rows 
must be spaced 42 inches apart to accommodate a 
spreader. 
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“The use of sawdust as a mulch is too valuable a practice 
to be restricted by unfounded prejudices and half-truths,” 
says Prof. W. P. Judkins in the April issue of Virginia 
Fruit. “Numerous tests conducted by research workers 
in different parts of the country bear out the conclusion 
that sawdust does not cause the soil to become acid.” 


Insecticides, it was announced by the USDA on July 2, 
are suspected of being a major cause of X-disease in 
cattle. Often called hyperkeratosis, the disease affects 
the skin of animals that have been sprayed. X-disease 
has cost farmers $2,000,000 a year and first turned up in 
New York herds in 1941. 


The presence of earthworms in the soil controls fungal 
growth better than copper sulphate or lime treatments, 
reports several investigators for the All-India Institute of 
Hygiene and Public Health in Calcutta. The discovery 
was made by accident when it was found that fungus-free 
samples contained several earthworms. 


Pennsylvania’s only nursery operated by the Department 
of Highways near Milton, in Northumberland County is 
run organically by the superintendent, Fuller Hartrauft. 
“His methods save a tremendous fertilizer bill besides 
providing ample humus to the soil,” reports the Harris- 
burg Patriot News. 


Wastes from packing houses processing organic materials 
have been studied by the California Experiment Station 
for possible agricultural use as mulch. Grape pomace 
from wineries was found to be as valuable as stable ma- 
nure, while the effluent from brandy stills was found 
to kill some trees and vines. Residue from coffee that 
had been processed for powdered coffee was found to 
make a good mulch, as did spent hops. The residue 
from vanilla beans after extraction was found to be harm- 
ful to plant and tree growth. 


Millions of honeybees have been killed by insecticides, 
but it has always been contended that their honey is not 
contaminated. Affected bees die before they get a chance 
to store their nectar, say the experts. But investigators 
at the Utah Experiment station have recently reported 
high arsenics contamination in hive pollen. There is 
therefore reason to believe that honey from sprayed areas 
may not be as safe to eat as we think it is. 


Chemical soil conditioners are not substitutes for organic 
matter, reports Victor H. Ries of the Ohio Experiment 
Station. “Gardeners,” he says, “will be able to loosen 
and aerate 1,000 to 1,500 square feet of soil to a depth 
of more than 6 inches with peat moss at about the same 
cost needed to do the job with chemicals on 40 square 
feet.” 
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Sawdust 
Doesn’t Make 
Soil Acid 


Insecticides 
Cause 
X-disease 


Earthworms 
Control Disease 
Better Than 
Chemicals 


Highway Nursery 
Uses 
Organic Method 


Study of Mulches 
Completed by 
California 
Experts 


Pollen in 
Bee Hives May 
Contain Arsenic 


Peat Moss 
Cheaper Than 
Krilium 
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"On the basis of present 
evidence it must be con- 
cluded that the state of 
fertility of the soil has no 
important influence .on the 
content of a specific food 
crop or animal product, with 


respect to those nutrients 

that are at all likely to ( Healt 

be deficient in the human an e 
v 


diet." 





From Soils and Nutrition by ; 
L. A. Maynard | 


Cornell University 





Most food processors have long dreamed that a group 
of people will not be unhealthy if the soil that supports them 


is depleted. They judge food solely on its appearance, flavor 





and salability. Some scientists have supported this com- 
mercial outlook. Others, notably Dr. William A. Albrecht 
of the University of Missouri, have pointed to the fact that 
some American soils are so depleted that they will no longer 
support animal life unless protein supplements are supplied. 
We are not attempting to present evidence here in support 
of either contention. Most of the articles appearing in The 
Organic Farmer show that soil fertility has an influence on 
food’s content of important nutrients. But farmers should 
know that these viewpoints exist, and what they mean. 








Dear Mr. Rodale: | 
We have your letter of March 28 with the short article entitled 

“Soils and Nutrition.”” We have seen the original from which this 

is taken. 


Among the folks listed on our rosters of scientists, there are 
different kinds. Among them are those who observe widely, have 
imagination and vision, pose numerous queries, and set up hypo- 
theses with tantalizing questions for test by experiment. While 
they ask many questions they themselves have not tested, or which 
may never be tested, or which may eventually be answered in the 
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hPeople Live on Poor Soil? 


negative, those are the folks, who are trying to discern the laws of 
nature and are still the scientists whom the crowd is following. They 


| are the young men who took Horace Greeley’s suggestion when he 
said ““Go West young man.” 





Then there are others on the list whom Nature, herself, may 
not tempt so much by her secrets. They may not have sharpened 
their observing powers for the out-of-doors. They may not have ex- 
tended their vision of the causes and effects operating there, nor 
become absorbed in pondering these. They are those apt to be con- 
tent to live by the hypotheses of others, to disprove or to prove the 
visions projected by them. The negative sign rather than the positive 
appeals. Theirs is the pleasure and satisfaction in contending that 
some other hypothesis is incorrect rather than inviting us to new 
phases and fields of thought. Housecleaning occasionally even in 


science, may seem wise, but building new houses may still offer more 
cleanliness. 








When we publish our thoughts some of us put them out for 
what they are worth and let it go at that, while busy searching for 
more. Others are apt to believe that their published thoughts settle 
the issue once and for ever. Because we are labelled “scientists” we 
are in danger of taking ourselves too seriously, or having others take 
' us sO. 


Appreciating your directing this clipping to our attention, I am 
Sincerely yours, 


Dr. WittiAM A. ALBRECHT 
Department of Soils 
University of Missouri 
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A Militant Organic Farmer 


To Richard Gericke organic farming is more than just a method. 
It is a way of life which must be explained and _ publicized. 


Thomas Powell 


UST what is an organic farmer? 
Fine are the qualities that dis- 
tinguish him from the orthodox chem- 
ical farmer? What makes him spurn 
chemicals in favor of Nature’s method? 

To get the answers to these ques- 
tions I went out to see our old friend, 
Richard Gericke, on Staten Island. 
Remember the Gericke Organic Farm, 
featured in The Organic Farmer not 
long ago? Though he’s a graduate of 
Rutgers Agricultural College, Gericke 
is an organic farmer, having the only 
large-scale organic truck farm within 
New York City limits. 

His twenty-one acres grow some 
eighty crops a year, from all the usual 
vegetables like carrots, tomatoes and 
beets, to odd ones like okra, tampala 
(a South American spinach) chufa (a 
plant with edible nut-like nodules on 
its roots), and husk tomatoes (often 
called ground cherries—when ripe, 
they fall to the ground and can be 
raked up and made into a delicious 
jelly). Much of his produce he sells 
from his stand, built onto the barn. 
But a great deal of it goes by mail to 
places as far away as Florida, Cali- 
fornia and Canada, to people who 
have learned the value of organically 
grown, unsprayed food. 

Farmers, vo-ag teachers and experi- 
ment station workers come great dis- 
tances to visit Gericke’s farm. For 
they’ve heard how he took nearly pure 
sand, the most un-agricultural-looking 
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soil you ever saw, and built it up into 
rich, deep loam, Land that the Dean 
of Cornell Agricultural School said 
would never even grow a crop of 
weeds now raises fat cabbages, beauti- 
ful squash and tomatoes weighing up 
to a pound and half apiece. 

All right, you say, what’s so wonder- 
ful about that? Plenty of other or- 


ganic farmers, using cover crops, 
ground rock fertilizers and_ sheet- 
composting have had _ remarkable 


yields of prime-quality crops from 
formerly worthless soil. How is Ger- 
icke any different from them? 

Here’s the answer: Richard Gericke, 
and his father, who works the farm 
with him, are crusaders in every sense 
of the word. 

No customer ever buys a vegetable 
from the Gerickes without learning 
something of the folly of chemical fer- 
tilizers and poison sprays. Every pur- 
chase from their roadside stand bears 
a tag that states uncompromisingly, 
“No poisons or artificial fertilizers 
used.” Every package that is sent by 
mail is stamped at least half a dozen 
times with the same legend. And prac- 
tically every customer, his curiosity 
aroused by this unusual practice, 
starts to ask questions—questions that 
the Gerickes, no matter how busy they 
may be, always take time to answer. 
Spreading the word on the natural 
way of growing food is something they 
consider a mission in life. 
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This missionary attitude has led 
Richard Gericke into some byways 
that might be considered strange for 
a farmer. He has lectured to thous- 
ands of health-conscious people. Vege- 
tarians are his best listeners, and why? 
“Because,” says Gericke, “they're the 
people poisoning themselves fastest. 
The vegetables from truck farms 


around most cities are very heavily 
fertilized and sprayed. I once lectured 





Gericke is convinced of the value of goats 
in an organic program. He keeps a good 
herd on his farm. 


to a group of 300 vegetarians, and you 
could hear a pin drop. They knew 
they were hearing something pretty 
; their health—and to 
their very lives.” 

Walking around the farm, I noticed 
a strange plant growing near Gericke’s 
back door. ““That’s bamboo,” he told 
me. “I wanted to see if I could make 
it grow in this climate with organic 
treatment.” 

Here was another attribute of an 
organic farmer—an inquiring, open 
mind that is willing to try new things 
despite the scoffing of others. This 
was the quality that made Richard 
become an organic farmer, in spite of 
the intensive chemical training he re- 
ceived at Rutgers. 

One thing immediately noticeable 
about the Gerickes is their intense 
feeling of trusteeship for the land. 
Their motto, Aut Optimum Nihil— 
The Best or Nothing—influences 
everything they do. Besides accepting 
no substitutes, no short-cut, feed-’em- 
fast methods for growing their crops, 
they are constantly on the lookout for 
every possible way of improving their 
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Gericke orders organic oranges from Florida 
and other fruit from organic farms all over 
the country. He tries to provide a well- 
rounded, completely organic diet for his cus- 
tomers, often going to extra expense to 
obtain special crops he doesn’t grow himself. 
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Growing tomatoes on stakes is more work, 

but it insures a better quality tomato. Work 

is something the Gerickes don't skimp on. 

Their fertilizer bills are so much lower than 

if they used chemicals that they can charge 

competitive prices for their organic foods 
and still make a profit. 
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‘The Rat Race 
in Artificial 


Fruit Production 


Chemical methods are 

getting so complicated 

that orchardists are 

frequently at a loss as 

to which bug to attack 
first. 


Bill Shanks 


pregency and poisons of vari- 
ous sorts are not by any means a 
permanent solution to the problem of 
insect and disease damage to crop 
plants. True, they may temporarily 
halt an invasion, but the forces work- 
ing against the farmer always seem 
to find some way to sneak in under 
the barrier of chemicals that he sets 
up. 

An excellent example of the trouble 
one can get into in relying on chem- 
icals is the situation that many citrus 
growers now find themselves in. Bor- 
deaux mixture is commonly used to 
contro] many diseases of citrus fruits— 
such as citrus canker, citrus blast, dip- 
lodia rot, phomopsis stem end rot and 
brown rot. 

Another common control measure 
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is the use of hydrocyanic acid gas to 
fight citrus scale. 

However, Bordeaux mixture and 
hydrocyanic acid gas don’t mix by any 
means. The two combine to form the 
very toxic chemical copper cyanide, 
which is certain death to a citrus tree. 
The grower finds himself having to 
decide which to use, Bordeaux or 
hydrocyanic acid gas. If he uses one 
he is plagued with scale. If he uses 
the other he has all kinds of rot on 
his hands. If he uses both, his trees 
die. 

In Florida it was found that scale 
insects increased by leaps and bounds 
when Bordeaux mixture was used to 
control fungus and bacterial diseases. 
They threatened to wipe out the in- 
dustry. The Bordeaux spray killed off 
not only the disease forming “un- 
friendly” fungi, but-also the bene- 
ficial ones which formerly had para- 
sitized and killed off the scale insects. 

Here it was not the combination of 
two chemicals that was at fault but 
the simple fact that the poison killed 
both the good and the bad organisms. 


A Problem in California 


Another disease has appeared on 
the scene in California—water spot of 
navel oranges. It is a phsysiological 
disease and results in the rind of the 
fruit becoming spongy and absorbing 
water. Water soaked spots are formed 
and the fruit is ruined. Investigation 
showed that one of the major causes 
of this disease is the spraying of the 
trees and fruit with oil. The whole 
problem is shoved back on the should- 
ers of the grower. If he doesn’t spray 
with oil he gets red spider and scale. 
If he does spray with oil to control 
these pests he gets water spot. 

High nitrogen fertilization has been 
found to be another factor contribut- 
ing to the cause of water spot disease. 
Chemical analyses of leaves taken 
from 221 groves in the water spot area 
showed that groves not seriously af- 
fected had a lower content of nitrogen 
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in their leaves than leaves from sick 
trees. Therefore, one of the recom- 
mended control measures is to “adopt 
a conservative program of nitrogen 
fertilization.” In other words, cut 
down on chemical nitrogen. 

But trees must have nitrogen to 
grow well, especially in California 
where many soils are low in this ele- 
ment. Why not supply nitrogen by 
using leguminous green manure crops, 
one asks? That sounds like an excel- 
lent idea, but another recommended 
control measure for water spot is: 
“Reduce humidifying effects of cover 
crops by mowing or by adopting oil 
control of weeds or clean culture prac- 
tices.” 

One must supply nitrogen to his 
trees. But both chemical nitrogen fer- 
tilizers and green manure crops are 
ruled out by the experts. 


Cover Crops Versus Cottony Rot 


Another parallel case is the control 
of cottony rot. Most growers realize 
that growing cover crops has bene- 
ficial effects upon production and 
therefore use them extensively. But 
one of the recommended control meas- 
ures for cottony rot is to “discon- 
tinue cover crops temporarily for one 
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“Hobbies? Sure | have one! Organic Gar- 
dening.”’ 
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or two years because contact of fruit 
with organic matter results in infec- 
tion.” 


Thus, the trees have to rely on past 
stores of organic matter in the soil to 
supply nitrogen, water holding capac- 
ity and soil structure while the cot- 
tony rot is dying out. The other alter- 
native would be the application of 
artificial fertilizers which would not 
improve the soil structure, would be 
expensive and which would tend to 
make the fruit susceptible to water 
spot. 

The grower who relies on artificial 
methods of fruit production is faced 
with a multitude of evils, and wisdom 
consists in choosing the lesser of them. 

However, it is possible to approach 
the problem from an entirely different 
angle—the organic angle. The organic 
method of fertilization and disease 
control is used by quite a number of 
citrus growers in California and other 
states. Well known in Southern Cali- 
fornia are the Champion Brother of 
Orange, Dr. Koentopp of Santa Ana 
and Phil Arena of Escondido, to men- 
tion a few. 

These practical farmers realize that 
all diseases which make production a 
headache and lower the nutritive 
value of foods are due more to phy- 
siological unbalance than to patho- 
logical conditions alone. Instead of 
worrying about how to control this 
and that rot and scale they use cul- 
tural methods which insure vigorous 
plant growth resistant to insect and 
disease attack. These organic growers 
refrain from using poisonous sprays 
and dusts which eventually do more 
harm than good because they are no 
respectors of insects—killing off the 
good as well as the bad. 

Wherever the organic method is 
being used with diligence and fore- 
sight it is paying off in less disease 
headaches with better fruit and more 
profits—as proven by numerous or- 
ganic producers in widely scattered 
areas. 
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‘ Bonanza in Brushland y 


“All produce raised here is safe to eat. We 
use no poisonous sprays or chemical fer- 


tilizers—ask us why.” 


That is the chal- 


lenging motto of the Floyd S. Graham farm 
of Nine Mile Falls, Washington. 


Jack Van Clute 


HAT organic farming can pro- 
duce on third-grade soil in a 


semi-isolated section of brushland is 
being demonstrated by Floyd S. Gra 
ham of Nine Mile Falls, Washington, 
a suburb of Spokane. Graham’s Ra- 
diant Ranch is just two miles from 
Tumtum where some of his mail is 
postmarked, but so well known are 
his products that mail simply address- 
ed “Radian Ranch” and posted with- 
in 50 miles of his place reaches him. 

Farm-born Graham became an en- 
gineer, arriving at Bremerton, Wash., 
for special Navy work during World 
War II. There he took week-end 
strolls in the country, mulling distant 
thoughts implanted by his grand- 
father, a Pennsylvania Dutchman. 
“Be good to your soil and it will be 
good to you...Good bugs and birds 
are in majority, are man’s best friends 
... Always think for yourself or the 
other fellow will harvest the profits of 
your crop.” His grandfather migrated 
to Ohio wilderness where he pioneer- 
ed in organic farming as a common 
sense method of agriculture. Both of 
Graham's grandparents, survived by 
their 16 children, lived almost a cen- 
tury without benefit of doctor, store 
teeth or glasses. 

When Graham's older son decided 
to study agriculture the die was cast; 
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the family started looking for a farm. 
But in farm hunting Graham had 
something in mind more intangible 
than soil itself. First of all he sought 
climate, knowing that with suitable 
growing weather he could make soil 
respond in Nature’s way. In eastern 
Washington he found that because of 
frost practically every month of the 
year it was impractical to grow fruit 
and vegetables north of the mountain 
range along the Spokane River. But 
south of the range was a long, frost- 
free growing period with good air 
drainage and winter protection. There 
he took a 20-year lease on 80 acres of 
sub-irrigated land bordering Long 
Lake. Practicability of the site was 
proved last May 13 when a killing 
frost hit Spokane Valley, sweeping 
northward to Canada, but Long Lake 
breeze so tempered Jack frost that 
only an occasional cucumber suffered 
on Graham’s farm, really a labor saver. 
For the Grahams plant a cuke seed 
for the household, one for customer, 
one each for bugs and worms, one for 
frost, a seed for birds and finally two 
for luck. Such plantings usually neces- 
sitate much thinning. 

In leasing the place Graham map- 
ped out a long-range program of 
diversified farming and decided that 
Radiant Ranch should be the trade- 
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mark for all farm produce. The land, 
unfarmed for years, was in scrub and 
brush. In clearing soil Graham care- 
fully saved all pine needles which, 
with chopped boughs, grass, weeds— 
any organic material in reach—made 
a six-inch mulch. Moreover he ap- 
plied chopped carp during June 
spawning season. And finally he dug 
earthworms down near lake front and 
transplanted them on the farm then 
said, “Okay Mother Nature, from 
here on you take over,” and did She! 

First year farming was limited to 
half-acre strawberry patch, a subsist- 
ence garden, family flock of chickens 
for eggs and fryers, and a few rab- 
bits for additional meat. Every bit of 
organic fertilizer from chicken pen 
and hutches went to the farm. Vege- 
tables had that characteristic tang of 
produce grown organically, straw- 
berries were immense in size and 
quality. Visitors sampled the fruit 
and became volunteer press agents. 
The berry is a special variety which 
Graham propagated through observa- 
tion and selection, a deep pink, honey- 
ed everbearer named Radiant Sweet. 
It ripens in early June, about two 
weeks after the last frost and con- 
tinues bearing through late fall. Pro- 
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More and more farmers 
are finding that organic 
matter, and the earth- 
worms and organisms 
that accompany it, are 
the secret to permanent 
and substantial farming 
success. 


pagated from side shoots instead of 
runners, seasonal average per plant is 
about 100 berries, making Radiant 
Sweet a nugget for Graham. Sales last 
year, with customers coming 300 miles, 
paying $3 per crate and doing the 
picking, netted $665 per acre. This 
year Graham had five acres ready but 
customers converged in such numbers 
that pickings were reserved two weeks 
in advance. “The field wasn’t half 
big enough,” Graham says. “Next year 
we plan to have 10 acres in produc- 
tion.” 

Callers are intrigued by a large sign 
reading “All produce raised here is 
safe to eat. We use no poisonous 
sprays or chemical fertilizers—ask us 
why.” That brings a deluge of ques- 
tions which Graham is glad to answer. 

In letting Nature help him farm 
Graham makes practical observations 
and tests. He grows what are consid- 
ered the best flavored potatoes in that 
part of the state, yet the culture is 
simple. After felling trees to clear 
land he plants potatoes on top of the 
ground around stumps, then mulches 
them eight inches deep with pine 
needles or straw. It’s impossible to 
cultivate around the stumps but the 
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How Good 
Is Poultry 


Manure ?. 


Leonora Sill Ashton 


OUBTS have been expressed 

about the benefits of poultry 
manure. It has been alleged, in vari- 
ous places and times, that the use of 
this manure burns seedling plants, 
that it causes an excess of foliage at 
the expense of the fruit, and that it’s 
too difficult and inefficient in its appli- 
cation anyway. 

The Delaware Agricultural Station 
decided to learn the facts. It now 
makes the findings public, having ex- 
perimented with poultry manure as 
fertilizer for tomatoes, cantaloupes, 
watermelons, and lima beans over a 
four-year period. The Station is sit- 
uated in what might be called the 
Broiler Belt. According to E. M. 
Rahn, assistant research professor of 
horticulture at the University of 
Delaware, the state of Delaware has 
the densest broiler population in the 
world. Thousands of tons of poultry 
manure are therefore available to the 
farmers and vegetable growers of the 
region throughout the year at low 
cost. 

A certain amount of commercial 
fertilizer was included in some of the 
tests, but the final analysis reveals that 
this addition was of little or no im- 
portance in evaluating the successful 
results of the use of organic material. 
The tests reveal that the best results 
were obtained by the use of poultry 
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manure combined with a moderate 
amount of stable manure. 

1) Tomatoes. Let us examine 
what happened to each crop tested: 
A grain drill was used to apply the 
fertilizer to the plants. Five tons of 
poultry manure to an acre were broad- 
cast on a cover crop of rye or wheat 
during the winter, or just before plow- 
ing in the spring. The winter applica- 
tions produced the largest plants. The 
research workers themselves were 
astonished when they found that the 
use of poultry manure alone produced 
as many tomatoes as poultry manure 
plus another fertilizer. However, they 
subsequently pointed out, five tons of 
broiler house waste contain nitrogen, 
phosphorus, and potassium and other 
nutrients in such generous quantities 
that the favorable results should not 
have surprised anyone; these five tons 
satisfied most of the tomato require- 
ments without the addition of other 
fertilizer. A comparison of average 
yields of tomatoes for the four-year 
period shows the superiority of poul- 
try manure, with or without extra fer- 
tilizer, over other fertilizers alone. 

2) Cantaloupes. Narrow bands of 
poultry manure, six inches wide and 
three inches deep, were applied on 
each side of the row about one month 
before the seeds were planted. For 
this fruit the most effective treatment 
was found to be stable manure placed 
in furrows over the field in combina- 
tion with poultry manure broadcast 
on the cover crops in December. The 
best yields occurred when the rainfall 
was plentiful and, especially, when 
the manure was applied at least a 
month before planting the seeds. 


3) Watermelons. Poultry manure 
applied as the cover crop in Decem- 
ber give the highest yields, duplicat- 
ing the experience with cantaloupes. 
Broadcasting the manure over furrows 
was the second best method. The 
average yield after treatment with 
stable manure was just a trifle higher 

(Continued on page 58) 
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George Klein invested $25,000 in machinery to turn his manure into compost, but the 
investment is paying off. 


“A Swing to Organics 


ANURE means different things 
Mi different people. Some few 
farmers consider it too troublesome 
and expensive to haul out to the fields. 
Others drive’ miles to find it. To 
George Klein of Menomonee Falls, 
Wisconsin, manure means money in 
the bank. 

Faced with tons and tons of manure 
from the 300 fine dairy cattle he has 
for sale in his barns at all times, Klein 
cast around a year ago for a way to 
convert it into something other than 
a troublesome by-product of his cattle 
business. He first considered dehydrat- 
ing it for sale in bags, but found that 
too expensive. 
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Composting, he finally decided, was 
the best and cheapest way to convert 
his manure into capital. He thought 
so much of the idea that he invested 
$25,000 in special equipment and is 
now producing tons of a product he 
calls Dairy-Organic Compost. 

Like George Klein, the country as 
a whole is awakening to a new con- 
sciousness of the value of organic mat- 
ter to the soil. It seems that with the 
news that the factories of the U. S. 
must now import large quantities of 
raw materials to keep operating a new 
spirit of conservation has begun to 
activate itself in the minds of Amer- 
ican business men and scientists. 
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+ Land Leveling Is Growing Up' 


Mechanical methods to improve soil 
can cut down soil rebuilding time. 


Ernest Colwell 


Photos: Deere and Company 


IME was when land leveling was 
yf prmention only on irrigated acres, 
to give an absolutely even surface that 
insured accurate placement of water. 
In most sections of the West, irriga- 
tion farmers have found they can’t 
stay in business without land leveling, 
for it saves up to half the water and 
two-thirds the labor needed to supply 
moisture to their crops. 

But now farmers on all types of 
land are discovering that a level field 
is easier to work and is a better, more 
productive seedbed. Wheat, sugar 






















Leveled soil has a fine crumbly structure and is soft 
and mellow; a level field lets planters operate more 
accurately, sowing at an even depth for uniform stands, 
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beets, corn, potatoes, onions, oats, rye, 
and popcorn are some of the crops 
for which land leveling is now raising 
yields—and saving work for the far- 
mer. 

A land leveler is made of a metal 
frame of various sizes, with one or 
two adjustable blades in the center. 
These blades, pulled at good speed, 
scrape off the dirt from the high spots 
in a field and drop it in the low ones. 
They leave a field smooth as a bil- 
liard table, with the soil soft as velvet, 
firm on the surface, yet not packed 
hard. The soil under- 
neath is left granular 
and porous. 

Improved drainage is 
one of the biggest ad- 
vantages. In the Corn 
Belt, leveling is becom- 
ing one of the most im- 
portant tillage prac- 
tices, especially in pack- 
ed clay soils or where 
there is a tough hard- 
pan. It eliminates the 
low spots where water 
used to stand after a 
rain. It brings back 
land lost to production 
because of poor drain- 
age and heavy alkali 
deposits. The average 
cost of about $5 an acre 
is more than made up 
by the increase in corn 
and grain yields, and 
it insures much better 
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survival of legumes, 
with a resulting in- 
crease in forage pro- 
duction. 


Water can soak in 
more evenly through- 
out a level field, and 
SCS engineers report 
that this often saves 
enough water in the 
soil to allow a dry-land 
farmer to grow grass 
and legume green ma- 
nure crops to add or- 
ganic matter and fer- 
tility to his soil. 


Sugar beet men say 
leveling helps their 
harvesting, because it 
fills those depressions 
in the field that used 
to make the cutter of 
the best beet-topping 
machine hit too low, 
injuring the beets. And 
Dust Bowl land too 
hummocked to till be- 
cause of soil blowing 
has been returned to 
profitable production 
by leveling. 

A leveler is an excel- 
lent improver of seed 
germination. The 
smooth surface it makes 
lets planters operate at 
peak efficiency, putting 
seeds at an even depth 
that guarantees a uni- 
form stand. Add this 
uniform sowing to the 
im proved drainage, 
and you'll see why 


dozens of farmers say their levelers A leveler knocks down = small 
were responsible for “the best stands mounds with comparatively little trac- 
we ever had.” In heavy muck soil, tor power. A bulldozer may be need- 
leveling crosswise to the direction of ed to cut away big mounds or knolls 
planting prepares a fine seedbed for on complete land renovating jobs. 
potatoes, onions and beets. It has re- The field is plowed, then ’dozed plow- 
placed the harrow, drag and roller on ed again, and leveled. Usually, twice 


many muck farms. 
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No low spots in a field mean no standing water to 
leave alkali deposits, drown crop roots, bacteria and 
earthworms and cause lowered yields. 
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Less leaching and soil erosion follow leveling, and time 
and labor saved in cultivating make it profitable in 
orchards and vineyards as well as crop fields. 


(Continued on page 59) 
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’ Rice Hulls 
Make 


Better Pasture 


A USE has been found for the 
lowly and much-maligned rice 
hull. Once a waste product of little 
value, it is now solving one of the 
farmers’ most exasperating problems— 
how to get even stands, in one sowing 
operation, of forage mixtures made 
up of seeds of varying shapes, sizes, 
and weights. 

Seeding pastures and ranges to mix- 
tures of legumes and grasses has al- 
ways been a job because of the dif- 
ficulty of calibrating grain drills to 
handle the different seeds in the prop- 
er proportions. Most of the time the 
smaller, relatively heavier seeds pour- 
ed out of the drills, while the fluffy, 
light ones stayed behind. The result- 
ing spotty, uneven stands often de- 
feated the very purpose of the mix- 
ture in soil-building and grazing 
plans. 

This was a hair-tearing problem to 
the agronomists in charge of the 
range-reseeding program of the Soil 
Conservation Service nursery at Pleas- 
anton, California. They studied the 
problem from all angles, and finally 
became convinced that adding a “di- 
lutent’”—a carrier which would hold 
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the different seeds together in the 
right proportion—was the answer. But 
what “dilutent” would do the job? 

Of the many substances tried, most 
were ruled out quickly. Sawdust clog- 
ged the drills. Cracked barley worked 
fairly well, but it was too expensive. 
Sand left the light, fluffy seeds behind, 
and its abrasive action damaged the 
drills. 

Then somebody suggested rice hulls 
—and they worked perfectly! Each 
hull grabbed hold of several of the 
vari-sized seeds and held them within 
itself as in a cup. Those that were 
not caught in the cups appeared to 
be held fast in a “floating suspension” 
in the spaces between the hulls. 

Putting the idea into practice in 
the field, the SCS men found they had 
discovered the most efficient, cheap 
and easy method of obtaining vigor- 
ous, even stands of forage mixtures. 
Mixed with the seed by means of a 
shovel on any even floor, (at the rate 
of two bushels or 16 pounds of hulls 
per acre) the rice hulls insured uni- 
form distribution of every possible 
kind and size of seed. Light or heavy, 
huge or tiny, the seeds were held in a 
death grip all through planting. Even 
putting the mixture through a seed 
cleaning and separating machine 
couldn’t get more than 50 per cent 
of the forage seeds away from the 
clinging hulls. 

Setting your grain drill for seeding 
barley at the rate of 160 pounds per 
acre is the best way to sow seed-hull 
mixtures. At this rate, the seeds will 
be distributed at almost the exact pro- 
portions of the mixture. 

An added benefit is that the hulls, 
small as they are, will add humus to 
the soil when they decay. Every little 
bit that adds to the fertility and im- 
proves the structure of the soil is 
worth while. 

Rice hulls, not available in all sec- 
tions now, are expected to become 
more abundant as the practice of 
using them in forage seeding spreads. 
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Can We 
Grow Corn 


Every Year? 


SK a farmer that above question 
fe you'll see a wistful gleam in 
his eye. There’s nothing he’d like 
better than to grow continuous corn, 
but he knows it will wear out his soil 
in a hurry. “Can’t be done,” he’ll say 
with a sigh. 

Or can it? 

Out in the Corn Belt, some farm- 
ers are trying out a new method that 
lets them grow corn every year—and 
gives them higher yields and improved 
fertility, too. 

What's the secret? A new kind of 
rotation—corn and a legume, both in 
the same year. 

Here’s how they're doing it: im- 
mediately after the second cultivation 
(when the corn is 214 to 3 feet high), 
a “one-year rotation” farmer sows 10 
pounds of alfalfa seed in each acre of 
corn, using a grass seeder attachment 
on a grain drill. The drill’s disks are 
taken off and sections of spring-tooth 
harrows are hooked behind the drill 
to scratch the seeds into the soil. A 
week later, the alfalfa is helped along 
its way by sprinkler irrigation. A fine 
stand results, and by late summer 
there’s a thick growth of alfalfa to 
prevent erosion and serve as a winter 
cover crop. 
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Next spring, along about the mid- 
dle of May, when the alfalfa is about 
18 inches high, the farmer shreds the 
old cornstalks and the alfalfa with 
stalk beaters, adds all the waste or- 
ganic matter—old hay, straw, etc., plus 
manure—he can get, and plows 6 to 8 
inches deep. A harrow and a culti- 
packer finish the job. Then the corn 
is sown, usually check-rowed 5 kern- 
els to the hill, in hills 40 inches apart 
each way. 


Corn yields, under this method, rise 
each year. Improved fertility, better 
tilth, less erosion and ample moisture 
are the reasons. Some farmers, who 
subsoiled or plowed as deep as 18 
inches, have had 150-bushel yields. 

These increased yields, plus being 
able to keep double your usual acre- 
age in corn, means you'll always be 
able to grow your corn on the level, 
un-erodible land and reserve your 
rolling or steep land for grain crops, 
hay or permanent pasture. 

Irrigation is, of course, essential to 
this kind of program. Corn is a heavy 
drinker and alfalfa is even heavier. 
Together, they need terrific amounts 
of water. One farmer estimates he 
uses the equivalent of nearly two full 
inches of rain per week from his irri- 
gation system from July 1 to Septem- 
ber 1. But he’s getting nearly four 
times as much corn from his farm as 
he got under the old system. Once 
again, irrigation, where practical, 
pays off. 

Another highly successful method 
of growing corn on the same acreage 
year after year is alternating double 
rows of corn with double rows of an- 
other crop, like soybeans. This lets 
plenty of light and air reach all the 
rows. Over 200 bushels per acre have 
been obtained (2 acres of corn aré 
counted as | in this method). The 
companion crop’s yields are higher, 
too. The two crops may be inter- 
changed every other year, putting the 
corn rows where the soybeans were, 
and vice-versa, to maintain fertility. 








' Birds Are Our Allies 


Josephine Boring 


If treated right, birds will work long 


hours for you at little charge. 


OU may toil early and late in the 
V feta without giving a thought to 
an army of friends who are working 
for you. Before you were out in the 
morning, all through the day, and on 
into twilight, birds were warring on 
the farmer’s most persistent enemies, 
insects. 

So tiny are most of the insects and 
and so inconspicuous that, unless one 
proves injurious or offensive to man, 
we hardly know that they exist. But 
millions are on and under the bark of 
trees, on the leaves and stems of 
choicest plants, and in the air about 
us. They are creatures of high pro- 
ductivity and they and the agricul- 
turalist are forever at war. One female 
fly can lay as many as four hundred 
and fifty eggs. One cluster of mos- 
quito eggs, floating on stagnant water 
may mean life to two hundred mos- 
quitoes. There may be a dozen clus- 
ters floating together. 

Sprays and dusting powders may 
help to control insect life, but birds 
are nature’s answer to the challenge. 
It pays to offer encouragement to 
these winged friends if farms are to 
produce at their highest levels. 

Birds are so ceaselessly active that 
they must eat almost all of their wak- 
ing hours to supply themselves with 
energy for such a life. Activity in- 
creases when they have young to be 
fed. Families are reared while sum- 
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mer’s fight against insects is at its 
height. Without birds as allies much 
of the beauty as well as the profit 
the farmer seeks could never be. Many 
pairs of birds rear two families in a 
season. Their food habits are as varied 
as are their color and song. 

The wren, bubbling over with joy, 
may repeat his song eight or ten times 
a minute, and he may keep this up 
for an hour. We might think he took 
little time for hunting, but he is at 
it many hours of the day. Wrens de- 
vour plant lice, caterpillars, beetles, 
ticks, and a multitude of other varie- 
ties and stages of insect life. Small, 
keen eyed, and of an investigating 
turn of mind, they pick up food where 
larger birds do not go. No cranny is 
so small and dark that a wren will 
not explore it. They overlook noth- 
ing. 

At nesting time they hunt for cavi- 
ties in trees or fence posts or for man- 
made boxes. They like human so- 
ciety, and a box at your very door 
may please them. If you build for 
them, place the tiny house where the 
cat cannot reach it and be careful 


not to make the opening too large. 
A one inch door will admit a wren 
and will keep a sparrow out. Several 
boxes under the barn eves may draw 
them to feed upon the insects that are 
sure to be plentiful there. 

The robin is a voracious eater of 
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insects. Seeing the skill with which 
he locates an earthworm and brings 
it from the ground, we might think 
that worms were his principal fare, 
but insects make up the bulk of his 
summer diet. Of course, the earth- 
worm is needed for soil building, and 
the cherries and strawberries he pecks 
at and destroys were intended for 
other eaters, but despite his depreda- 
tions, he more than pays his way. 
When you see him hop over the 
ground, stop, look and listen, he may 
be hunting for cutworms, not earth- 
worms. Examination of the stomach 
contents of twelve hundred robins 
proved that they had eaten five times 
as much wild fruit as cultivated. A 
wild cherry tree will lure them from 
the cultivated varieties almost any 
time. 

Warblers are tireless little birds 
that spend their days hunting insects. 
Some warblers have bright colors, 
some are black and white, a few have 
dull plumage. All are hard to ob- 
serve because they dart about with in- 
credible speed. Each species has its 
own preferred hunting level. Some 
pick and scratch over the ground; 
some clear leaves of insects, eggs and 
larvae; others probe the bark with 
their sharp bills, while still others 
search over the treetops. Plant life 
needs the warblers. 

The trim, gray, black-capped cat- 
birds are insect eaters, though they 
have also a fondness for cherries and 
other fruit. One bird watcher as- 
serts that, for every cherry the cat- 
bird has eaten it has probably destroy- 
ed a thousand insects. Caterpillars, 
ants, beetles and grasshoppers are a 
few of the destructive, little creatures 
that they help to control. A Russian 
mulberry or two in the orchard or 
vineyard will prove a protection for 
the more valuable fruit. 

The brown thrasher, literally 
thrashing over the ground, is picking 
up beetles, ants, caterpillars and harm- 
ful grubs. Since some caterpillars are 
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said to eat their own weight in leaves 
in a single day, any bird that destroys 
them is doing the farmer a good turn. 
Most insect eating birds are fond of 
caterpillars. 

Woodpeckers find their best hunt- 
ing on the limbs and trunks of trees 
that are past their prime. Their chisel- 
shaped bills go into and under the 
bark for the harmful life which is 
most abundant on such trees. When 
you see them pecking away at a spot 
of old, soft wood, they are doing no 
harm. The cavity they are digging 
will shelter a new family, which will 
help control destructive insect life. 
They pay high rent for the property 
they occupy. 

Besides bringing color and song to 
your very door, the little bluebird 
“with a bit of the sky on his back” will 
feast upon grasshoppers and cutworms. 
Aphids are especially to his liking, so 
he means more than just a flash of 
color in the rose garden. Not satis- 
fied with what he can gather from the 
foliage, he catches insects on the wing. 
His popularity is well deserved, for 
he does practically no harm while he 
is ridding vegetation of countless 
pests. He is a model of efficiency. 
Picking up a tough morsel like a 
cicada or a grasshopper he pounds it 
against a tree or other hard surface 
till he has reduced it to pulp which 
he can swallow easily. 

The cardinal, always a joy to the 
eye, is better known for color and 
song than for services he renders, but 
he is a valuable bird. Between songs 
he is feeding upon cicadas, potato 
beetles, carn-ear worms, codling moths 
and weed seeds in large quantities. 

If a golden-winged flicker sweeps to 
the ground while you are looking, it 
will be interesting to see if he has 
come for a meal or a dust bath. If 
the ground is very dry, the bath may 
be his objective, but he is a ground 
feeder and a line of ants moving 
across his path will probably never 
reach their destination. He likes also 
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Moisture 185 Fe.0, 20.57 
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SiO, 49.50 Cad 1.80 
K.0 115 MgO 3.66 
P.0. 1.17 MnO 0.03 


The water is not moisture but repre- 
sents water that enters the crystalline 
structure of the greensand forming the 


hydrosilicate which is more easily - 


decomposed than if it were composed 
of pure silica. Thereby, the contents of 
the greensand are plant absorbable due 
to the ease with which the roots can 
extract the mineral content. 
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to tear the top from an ant hill and, 
with long sticky tongue, to sweep up 
the ants as they swarm away. As many 
as three thousand ants have been 
found in the stomach of a flicker. 
When woodpeckers hollow out a new 
nest for themselves, flickers are likely 
to take over the deserted cavity. They 
like such homes but they do not care 
to do their own excavating. 

The goldfinch, flashing his yellow 
coat in summer and wearing modest 
brown in winter, raids fields and pas- 
tures the year ’round for a fare of 
weed seeds. Thistles are first on his 
list. Beggar’s ticks, and dandelion 
seeds are taken in untold numbers. 
In summer insects are also important 
to him. You may know the goldfinch 
as the thistle bird or the wild canary. 
The latter is a misnomer. He is not a 
canary. 

Purple martins rear their families 
entirely upon insects. At all ages mar- 
tins feed upon wasps, beetles, flies, lo- 
custs, and bugs, the most of which are 
of noxious varieties. 

Vireos are treetop workers. They 
are wren-size, gray-green birds often 
called greenlets. They sing cheerful- 
ly as they dart about picking off plant 
lice, beetles, borers, and weevils. Their 
color, their fondness for the treetops, 
and their constant motion make them 
hard to observe. They are active dur- 
ing the middle of the day when other 
birds seek the shade for a noonday 
rest. 


Flycatchers pick their food from the 
air, and that food is not limited to 
flies. No flying insect is safe from 
them. Mankind owes them for end- 
less benefits. They are not charged 
with being harmful to any farm crops. 
One common flycatcher is the north- 
ern crested. Others are kingbirds, 
pewees and phoebe birds. 

Like their human neighbors, birds 
must live where food and shelter are 
to be found. Those which like hu- 
man friends come close to our homes, 
others keep their distance. Countless 
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generations of blubirds and wrens 
and martins must have found natural 
cavities and hollows in which to build 
their nests. All of these are sociable 
birds—sociable toward man as well 
as toward one another. All make use 
of man-made nesting places. The 
farmer who appacciates what they 
can do for him is likely to provide 
boxes and other cosy hollows about 
the house and outbuildings. Blue- 
birds like their nests rather low. Six 
to ten feet from the ground is good. 
If boxes are higher, they are likely to 
be occupied by sparrows before the 
bluebirds get home for the summer. 
Purple martins are colony dwellers. 
They look for apartment buildings 
large enough for ten or twelve fami- 
lies. 

The robin, too, is friendly. He 
does not care what kind of tree shel- 
ters his mud-plastered house, but he 
likes it to be near human dwellings. 

Cardinals and brown thrashers look 
for deep thickets of wild growth or 
cultivated shrubbery not too well 
trimmed and thinned. The more in- 
terlaced with vines and_ brambles 
the growth, the better birds like it. 
Sometimes the brown thrasher builds 
far up in a tall tree, but not often. 
Generally his nest is only ten or 
twelve feet from the ground. It must 
be well hidden from prying eyes. Here, 
too, you may find the cardinal. He 
often chooses the grape vines for his 
building site if the leafy growth is 
thick enough to make him feel secure. 

Orchards, parks and other groves 
call the warblers and vireos. Finches 
like to be near water. Thinly tim- 
bered areas near streams or marshes 
are their choice. 

It is not hard to furnish birds the 
environment they want and they will 
more than pay you for your trouble. 
Without the trees, bushes and vines 
that furnish food and cover they are 
not likely to stay long in any locality. 

The old-fashioned honeysuckle, 
with its tangled vines and fall crop 
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of berries, is a good planting to hold 
the birds in your neighborhood. Bit- 
ter sweet, sassafras, wild rose, sumac, 
dogwood, elderberry, wild cherry, and 
many other trees and shrubs offer food 
and safe retreats for them. High on 
the list is the multiflora rose, now so 
rapidly displacing the osage orange in 
the rural scene. Thorny growths are 
good. The cat cannot so easily pene- 
trate them and the birds slip among 
the thorns easily. 

However well the farm may be pro- 
vided with pools and watering 
troughs, a bird bath near the house 
will be a satisfaction to the bird 
watcher as well as to the birds them- 
selves. Nothing attracts and holds 


them better than a constant supply 
of water. This should be provided 
the year ‘round. It is even more im- 
portant in winter than in summer 
for many valuable birds live in the 
same neighborhoods through all sea- 
sons. Birds seem always to be thirsty 
as well as hungry and it is fascinating 
to watch them in summer when they 
come not only to drink but to bathe. 
They dip and splash and shake them- 
selves dry and then plunge in and go 
through the program all over again. 
They appreciate fresh water for both 
bathing and drinking. 

Many species of valuable birds have 
a tendency to return year after year to 
familiar surroundings. Once estab- 
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lished in a spot, they are likely to con- 
tinue to make it their home. More 
bird homes mean better crops. 
While birds are helping to keep 
nature’s balance, they are adding 
beauty that gives a lift to the heart 
of one who observes them. Watching 
a humming bird thrust his needle-like 
bill into a trumpet flower or hover 
over the petunia bed is a thrilling ex- 


perience. The robin’s indomitable 
cheerfulness is a tonic to the soul that 
is needing a new impulse of courage. 
Today you get a chance to study one 
phase of their activity, tomorrow an- 
other. On gray days and bright there 
is endless variety of song and color, 
of beauty and charm. And all the 
while they are doing a work for which 
they ask only the chance to do it. 


Lightning Won't Strike Here : 


A few extra hours and dollars 
spent for lightning control will pay 
dividends in certified protection. 


Thomas Powell 


EARLY half of all farm fires 
| ero during July and August— 
and over two-thirds of these are caus- 
ed by lightning. Nature’s bad actor 
kills 500 farm people every year and 
injures or cripples another 1,300. And 
you can add to that a toll of suffering 
and hardships, and the loss of posses- 
sions and equipment it may have 
taken lifetimes to accumulate, and 
that no amount of insurance can fully 
replace. 

Oddly enough, lightning’s great de- 
structive ability is to a great extent 
man’s fault. He builds structures of 
concrete, wood, brick and glass—all 
poor conductors of electricity. When 
an electrical charge hits one of these 
materials, it has so much trouble 
going through it that terrific quanti- 
ties of heat are generated. Result: 
explosion and fire. 

But metal is a good electrical con- 
ductor. So if we make a path of 
metal from a high point on a build- 
ing—lightning is lazy and always seeks 
striking places nearest the clouds 
where it was born—to the ground, 
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where it can release its energy harm- 
lessly, no destructive heat will be 
built up. 

Hence the need for lightning rods. 
Statistics show that a properly install- 
ed and maintained lightning protec- 
tion system is an absolute guarantee 
against damage from lightning. In- 
surance companies, checking on re- 
ported “failures” of rod _ systems, 
found that in every case the damage 
was the result of inferior workman- 
ship or carelessness in installing the 
system, letting it get run down, or 
changing the building without revis- 
ing the system to provide adequate 
protection. 

Lightning protection, incidentally 
is good business. Besides the safety it 
affords, a good protection system on 
farm buildings often means reduced 
insurance premiums on those build- 
ings. 

It’s a good idea to check your sys- 
tem and make sure it’s doing the job 
it was meant to do. 

Old, unlabelled systems will prob- 
ably require the services of a reliable 
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installer for checking. But if your sys- 
tem bears the Master Label of Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc., you can 
check it yourself, if you are careful 
and thorough. This label is a seal of 
approval given only to those manu- 
facturers and installers whose work 
meets the highest standards of safety 
and excellence. 

Lightning rods, or air terminals, 
must be at least 10 inches higher than 
the elevation they protect. They 
should be placed not more than 20 
feet apart (25 if they are more than 
30 inches high) at or within two feet 
of the ends of all ridges, gables, chim- 
neys or large dormers. Terminals 
higher than two feet should be braced 
halfway up. 

The most modern lightning system, 
by the way, uses a compact 34-inch 
solid copper rod 10 to 15 inches high, 
and has all conducting cables on the 
inside of the building, giving a neat, 
efficient appearance. 

An improperly grounded system 


won't stop any lightning bolts. Make 
sure your ground connections are 
tight in the earth; they should go 
down at least 10 feet to permanently 
moist earth. Then follow the conduc- 
tors over the building. There should 
be at least two conductors ending in 
grounds for a building 80 feet long 
or under, and one more for each ad- 
ditional 60 feet. 


Check the conducting cables to see 
that they are continuous, and that all 
connections to parts of the building 
are tight and made with clamps or 
cleats of the same metal as the con- 
ductor. If a down conductor is torn 
away from the side of a building, put 
copper clamps over it every few feet 
and nail them down with copper 
nails. 

All metal objects in the bulding— 
ventilators, door or hay carrier tracks, 
eave troughs, stanchions, water pipes 
—should be bonded to the roof or 
down conductors. One farmer in Ohio 
who added a new water line to his 
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barn, but neglected to connect it to a 
lightning conductor, lost his barn and 
40 cows. 

Buildings with metal roofs or siding, 
contrary to general thought, are not 
invulnerable to lightning bolts. They 
need a full protection system just like 
wooden or concrete structures. Use 
conductors of the same kind of metal 
as the roof or walls. 

Cattle often seek shelter under 
isolated trees during storms. To pro- 
tect them, rod these trees by wiring a 
copper down lead from the rod under- 
ground out from the tree’s base 
through a brass or copper-coated pipe 
to an electrode driven at least six feet 
into the ground. And all wire fences 
should be grounded, those attached to 
buildings at the post nearest the 
building. 

Every farm building 12 by 14 feet 
or larger should be rodded, unless 
directly attached to a rodded struc- 
ture. Then you'll be putting out 
lightning fires before they start. The 
farm with the best lightning protec- 
tion is the one that never discloses a 
need for protection. 


Spare The Torch 
And Save 
The Soil 


HOUGH spring burning is on 
‘Dae way out, says the Missouri 
Conservation Commission, over 52,000 
acres in that state were spring burned 
this year to destroy unwanted plant 
growth. Farmers, however, are be- 
ginning to see how it bares the soil to 
erosion, destroys wildlife habitats, 
and weakens their whole farming en- 
vironment. And like other practices 
that harm of the soil, its effects are 
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felt by people far removed from the 
place where it occurs. A reservoir 
serving Bloomfield, Iowa, built only 
15 years ago, is steadily losing 5 per 
cent of its storage capacity every 10 
years through silting. If good con- 
servation practices were established 
in its watershed, says the SCS, this soil 
loss would be almost wiped out, and 
the return from each acre of farmland 
would be raised at least 15 per cent. 


The Land 
Will Repay 


CeCYCANDINAVIANS,” remarked 

one traveller, “carry on a per- 
petual love affair with their land.” 
When William Vogt, author of Road 
to Survival, visited Norway, Sweden 
and Denmark, he observed that, agri- 
culturally speaking, the Scandinav- 
ians are closer to solving the prob- 
lem of continuous survival than any 
other people. 

An example of how they have at- 
tained this ideal is the fascinating 
story of the reclamation of the famed 
Peninsula of Jutland, in Denmark. 
Transforming nearly 2,000,000 acres 
of oozing bogs and worthless heath 
into fine agricultural land was a grim 
job that took several decades. First 
the rapidly spreading heather - was 
burned off and plowed under for sev- 
eral years. Thousands of tons of 
marl were worked into the soil. Drain- 
age, ditching and irrigation were es- 
tablished where needed—and all this 
by hand, for the project was begun in 
1866. 

Mountain fir was planted, its tough 
roots loosening the rock-like soil and 
adding precious humus in its fallen 
twigs and needles. Less hardy but 


more valuable silver firs were added 
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as the soil grew more fertile, follow- 
ed by red pines and Douglas fir, all 
good income-producers (the sale of 
wood and wood products ultimately 
paid for the whole project). Sandy 
ridges were planted to soil-holding 
crops, the trees were thinned and the 
land gradually became fertile farms. 
Practically uninhabitable heath moors 
now raise rich crops, on some of the 
most beautiful and modern farms in 
the world. 

If that can be done with perhaps 
the poorest soil on the earth, what 
can we not do with our own run-down 
acres? 


Weather 
Tampering 
Affects Climate 


AN has changed the weather in 
the Southwest by artificial rain- 
making. That we know is an accom- 
plished fact. Professor Irving Lang- 
muir, world-famous physicist and head 
of General Electrics Weather Re- 
search Department, reports that the 
current extensive cloud-seeding pro- 
gram in the Southwest has produced 
major changes in the weather pattern 
of that area. Some 400 million acres 
west of the Mississippi are now under 
annual contract to rainmakers. 

But we have not yet fully recog- 
nized the effects of this vast attack 
on the weather. Professional rain- 
maker Irving P. Crick (annual gross 
income: $1,000,000) of Denver de- 
clares emphatically that within 100 
years there will be drastic changes in 
the weather of the entire United 
States, thanks to man-made precipita- 
tion. 

The “permanent” high pressure 
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ROTARY CUTTER 


ang —. 


There's a SIZE for your farm 


FIVE rugged, all-purpose cutters in 60’, 
80’, 114” widths — standard and hy- 
draulic lift models. They cut, shred, 
and mulch for stalk cutting, pasture 
mowing, clearing land, or shredding 
cover crops! Adjust to 14” height. Adds 
speed to every farming operation! 








— - @ Any power take-offl 
rc  —-@ —Heavy safety shield! 
- _——- @ Triple V-belt drivel 

@ All Timken bearings! 


See it at your dealers, or write 


WOOD BROS. MFG.CO. “ittnois” 


Sunflower Stalks 3” Thick 
Fail to Slow the KEMP 
POWER SOIL and COMPOST 

SHREDDER! 


All kinds of sod, manure, peat and vege- 
table matter including 3” thick, fibrous sun- 
flower stalks were quickly and thoroughly 
shredded by a Kemp at a demonstration in 
Black Mountain, N. C. 





The speed of the 
Kemp saves hours 
of costly labor— 
actually pays for 
itself in a short 
time. Soil or com- 
post texture is ad- 
justable. Models 
range from 2 cu. 
yds. and up ca- 
pacity per hour; 
may be gas or 
electric driven or 
Attachment shown shreds leaves YOUF OWN power 
and other organic matter take-off. Write for 
quickly and thoroughly. full information to: 

Dealer Territory Open 


KEMP MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 6, 1027 E. 20th Street Erie, Pa. 
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NOW YOU CAN HAVE 
better compost 
without manure 


BACTERIAL COMPOST ACTIVATOP 


rich fertilizer in only 
thtee to five weeks 


TurnSummer Wastes IntoPotent Compost 
Now...with the amazing, organically-ap- 
proved bacterial preparation—B.C.A.—you 
can turn surnmmer wastes (leaves, lawn clip- 
pings, garbage, etc.) into rich living compost 
ready for your garden in only 3 to 5 weeks! 


B. C. A. Supplies Proper Organisms 


Formerly, manures were necessary for quality 


compost ... their high bacterial content 
meant a supply of necessary decay organisms. 
However...because the average gardener 


was finding manure difficult and expensive 
to obtain ...and because there was a need 
for faster breakdown of organic matter into 
finished compost—B.C.A. was developed. It's 
a mixed culture of selected organisms of de- 
cay...the proper ones for faster, decom- 
position. And...without manures! B.C.A. 
produces a balanced, controlled compost in 
from only 3 to 5 weeks! 

ECONOMICAL: 1 unit—$1. ($1.20 W. of 
Miss.) ; 2 units—$2.00 ($2.40 W. of Miss.) ; 
6 units—S$4.50 ($5 W. of Miss.) ; 25 units— 
$12.50 ($13.50 W. of Miss.). Each unit is 
enough for 34 to 1 ton of compost. Prepaid. 


Mighty Midget Vine Pruner 


Organic Products is proud to announce the 
Mighty Midget Vine Pruner. The perfect tool 
for today’s vine pruning tasks. Weight 20 oz. 
Length 1914”... Seasoned hickory, bolted-on 
type handles. Only $5.25. Send your order 
today to ORCANIC PRODUCTS, Dept. F-852, 
235 Halsey St., Newark, N. J}. 


ROTOTILLER 
OWNERS 


1F you are still chasing your BI-6 or 7A model 
rototiller ‘‘across the field and half-way back again’’ 
before you can stop it after you have placed the 
gear shift lever into neutral; then when it comes to 
turning the machine, you have to ‘“‘erack’’ nearly 
every bone in your spine twisting and jerking the 
machine around; or if you have to wait for springs 
to wind up on the BI-7 model;—YOU can free your- 
self of all this ‘‘chasing’’, ‘“‘bone-cracking’ and 
waiting for springs to wind up, by installing the 
Automatic Drives on your machine. 

Ask your Rototiller dealer for a demonstration of 
the Drives, or write direct for descriptive literature to 


Automatic Drive Co., 
P. O. Box 555 Saginaw, Michigan 




















Strickler’s Money-Making Chicks & Poults 


Big Type Heavy Laying White Ln oy, Golden Cornish- 
Hamp Cross; Fast Growing Cross; Baby Beef 
Type White Rocks and New Hampshires. TURKEY 
POULTS: Broad Breasted Bronze and Beltsville Small 
Whites. Big hatches Chicks and Poults each week. 
Straight run or sexed, as wanted. Prepaid delivery. New 
money saving prices and circular free. 


Strickler Poultry Farms, Sheridan 9, Pa. 
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area found in the Southwest for hun- 
dreds of years has become a low-pres- 
sure area. And this is having a major 
harmful effect on other sections of 
the country. 

A low-pressure area in the South- 
west causes hot air masses to move 
northward, making the Midwest ab- 
normally hot, and drier to the point 
of drought. Some of this hot air also 
moves eastward. When it comes in 
contact with the cold air masses com- 
ing down from Canada, its moisture 
precipitates. Hence the unusually 
heavy rains this spring along the East- 
ern seaboard. 

This pattern is just beginning to 
be obvious. But already professional 
veathermen are shaking their heads. 
For if the rainmakers’ activities con- 
tinue unabated, permanent drought 
may well be the fate of the Midwest, 
while the East will be cursed with tor- 
rential rains and almost tropical 
humidity for a large part of the year. 


A Purge 
of Birds 


IVE pounds of DDT spray per 

acre will reduce the population of 
common songbirds by 80 per cent, re- 
ports a series of articles in Audubon 
Magazine. Spraying during the nesting 
season is particularly devastating. 
Birds stay in a limited area during 
this period, and are certain to receive 
lethal doses of poison insecticides if 
these are applied then. Later in the 
season the young are almost sure to 
be wiped out, because their diet con- 
sists almost entirely of poisoned in- 
sects. Herbicides, the potent weed- 
killers, can make a region empty of 
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birds, too, warns the magazine. These 
destroy the natural cover so necessary 
for homes and breeding places. “Blan- 
ket spraying” can result in areas com- 
pletely devoid of birds—and even of 
fish, for insecticides are even more 
toxic to them than they are to our 
feathered Hit Paraders. 


Better Range 
Organically 


HE expensive and unsatisfactory 

application of chemicals to re- 
move hardy and sometimes poisonous 
weeds that have choked out much 
useful rangeland in the Rocky Moun- 
tain West may soon be replaced by 
organic methods. Recent tests at the 
Uncompahgre National Forest result- 
ed in 90 per cent removal of weeds 
and a timothy yield of 1,245 pounds 
air-dry herbage per acre in contrast 
to 120 pounds of native grass on un- 
treated, weedy range. 

This yield was achieved by disk 
plowing and drilling to adapted 
grasses for the area, such as smooth 
brome and timothy. Thorough disk- 
ing of three to four inches deep, fol- 
lowed by drilling on a firm seedbed 
was the formula discovered adopting 
after experimentation. 

Mr. Clyde W. Doran, of the Rocky 
Mountain forest and range experi- 
ment station, a U.S. Forest Service 
Agency headquarters at the Colorado 
A & M College, says that weeds can be 
effectively controlled only when re- 
placed and held submissive by better 
plants. However, native and reseeded 
grasses which replace weeds must not 
be over-grazed, warns Mr. Doran, or 
they will lose their vigor and power 
over less desirable growth. 
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IN STORAGE OF 










FEED, SEED, CO 
HAY, SILAGE. . . 
OR ANY HEATING 


Enlarged view 
shows Loggins 
Shield in open 
position for 
reading, L; 
and closed, r. 


Take the tem- 
perature of 
materials from 
the inside with 
Wood Ther- 
mometer. Enclosed 
in chrome-plated 
steel cases (with or 
without shield), Wood's 
thermometers may be used in 
large piles of masses of ma- 
terials. Range 0 to 230 degrees 
F. Other ranges available. 
Each thermometer is 4x 19-in. in 
length and may be coupled to pipe 
or additional thermometers with 
pipe adapter to give temperatures 
at any desired depth. 
uraer now from... 


A. A. WOOD & SONS CO. 


P. O. Box 937 Atlanta 1, Georgia 








Hy erHumu 


ORGANIC CONCENTRATE 


GET BIGGER, BETTER CROPS 


Our process of surface-composting produces 
billions of beneficial bacteria and also growth- 
promoting hormones. The result—a superior 
product, ready for immediate use. 

Ask your Garden Supply Dealer 


Write us for folder B 









HYPER-HUMUS CO.,NEWTON, N. J. 
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Good News for 


YOUR HAIR 





MASTER-FORM HAIR TONE 
Exciting, Natural Hair Treatment 


Here is a scientific but entirely natural and or- 
ganic preparation for care of the hair and scalp. 
Formulated from a base of pure Lanolin, Choles- 
terol, Carotene, Wheat Germ Oil (Hormone-E 
factor) and Methionene (many authorities state 
this element is essential in eliminating hair- 
splitting and breaking). 

MASTER-FORM HAIR TONE not only tends for 
healthier hair, but has proven ideal as a hair 
groom. Helps rid the scalp of unsightly dandruff, 
scalp irritation. Also brings out all the natural 
highlights in your hair (gray hair becomes silvery 
gray—brunette pecomes rich natural brown— 
black becomes blue black—red becomes golden 
red). Your hair color is unchanged... but all 
the natural highlights are accentuated. Ideal 
for men, women, children. Comes in three con- 
venient sizes 


4 oz. (60-dav supply) ........ $1.75 
8 oz. (120-day supply) ...... 3.00 
16 oz. (Jumbo Family Size) .... 5.00 


ny ithis new preparation for beautiful, healthy 
air! 


STIM-U-LAX Jr. 


for massage 
Give yourself a stim- 
ulating scalp mas- 
sage. Puts “‘live ac- 
tion”’ into your fin- 
ger tips. just strap 
on Hand .. turn 
switch. Stim-U-Lax 
Jr. does all the work. 
Sate! Easy! Effec- 
tive! Try it. Post- GZ 
paid . .. it’s only ‘ 
$29.50. 








HAIR BRUSH 


At last...a brush for care of both hair and 
scalp! Entirely new idea... stainless steel bristies 
(round tips) anchored in foam rubber. Gives 
firm yet amazingly gentle “vibrating” action as 
you stroke your hair. Or press brush firmly until 
bristles meet scalp, move handle gently. Then 
watch how fast the ‘“‘vibrating’’ action loosens 
itching dandruff, makes scalp feel alive and 
tingling. Brush and handie are one piece ... 
solid walnut. Bristles and mounting are stainless 
steel... rust-proof. Easy to clean...made to 
last a lifetime. Order one for each member of 
family. Only $1.00 each or 3 for $2.75. 


Order Direct Postpaid 
Full Satisfaction Cuaranteed 


FALKNER & MAY, INC. 


1445 First Ave., Dept. 8-F New York 21, N. Y. 
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Hunger 
Is Social 


UNGER, the gnawing, killing 
hunger that is sapping the vitality 
of one-third of the world today, is 
rarely the result of too little land. 
Rather, it is a social illness—it comes 
from ignorance of how to make 
the land produce, or from care- 
less or greedy exploitation of the 
soil. We know the poorest soil will 
respond bounteously if the farmer 
working it has a rudimentary knowl- 
edge of proper land use, plus the 
necessary tools and a will to give the 
soil the loving care it needs. But in 
many parts of the world, all three are 
lacking. It was only in 1950, for in- 
stance, that so simple an agricultural 
tool as the hoe was introduced into 
Afghanistan. The truly backward 
country is the one that lacks a knowl- 
edge of good farming, for everything 
else in its culture rests upon this. 
ie 
Prince Joachim Murat, a member 
of the French “League for the Protec- 
tion of Birds,” claims that a crow kills 
1,320 maybugs per square meter, while 
“American DDT powder kills only 220 
bugs within the same space. 


The Menace of 
Chemical Soil 


Conditioners 


(Continued from page 13) 


“Krilium was the next subject—this is 
the soil aggregator which makes small 
soil particles cling together into larger 
groups. This gets back to the very im- 
portant and fundamental problem of 
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handling greenhouse soils in such a way 
that they will remain porous, well drain- 
ed and well aerated. Any grower knows 
how vitally important this is to good 
production. The big disappointment here 
was that while scientific measurements 
proved that Krilium did force the small 
so:l particles to get together, yet in terms 
of roses produced the Krilium did no 
good whatever. Actually, manure was 
more effective.” 


Yours very truly, 
COLBY PIONEER PEAT CO. 
John W. Colby 


At the Connecticut Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station in experiments with 
Krilium harmful effects were shown 
in growing geraniums. This was writ- 
ten up by Dr. C. L. W. Swanson, the 
Chief Soil Scientist of that station in 
the Journal of Soil and Water Con- 
servation for April, 1952. 

Mysteriously, in the Connecticut ex- 
periments the geraniums potted in 
soil treated with Krilium developed 
root rot. Roots of those plants, in 
fact, were almost nonexistent and the 
plants themselves looked quite sick. 
Geranium ‘cuttings planted in plain 
soil grew vigorously and with fine 
roots. 

Of the plants in the Krilium treat- 
ed soil, 18 per cent died and half had 
no roots showing. None showed 
normal development. Dr. Swanson 
did not know exactly why Krilium 
caused such harm to geraniums, but 
he hazards the guess that Krilium 
caused the soil to become too well 
aerated, producing an increase in 
nitrogen uptake which possibly smoth- 
ered the plants ability to take up 
potassium. 

Dr. Swanson uncovered another 
even more fantastic result of the use 
of Krilium. He found that when a 
soil that is treated with Krilium is 
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NATURAL 


ROCK 


PHOSPHATE 


For maximum crop yield return the 
vital organic plant foods to your 
fields. Use fertilizer that follows 
nature’s own organic principles. Our 
finely powdered, Natural Rock Phos- 
phate, will rejuvenate your soil fer- 
tility for years. 





SAVE...cut phosphate costs in ‘half. 
Buy in carload lots. Minimum: 40-ton 
car. This amount generously supplies 160 
acres. If this amount is too large pool 
car with neighbors. 


DISTRIBUTORS WANTED....A money 
maker. WRITE TODAY! 


PHOSPHATE SALES co. 





BROADBENT BLDG. 


Boise, Idaho 





Clean Chimneys Permanently 


Stops down draft and Creosote, prevents 
furnace explosions. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
This metal pot, (with character) . Mailable. 
For free booklet (PAC) address 

WIG., ABINGTON, MASS. 
SAVES up to much FUEL 








DON’T BE A GUESS 


FARMER — USE THE 
MODERN METHOD FOR 
BIGGEST CROPS AND 
TOP MARKET PRICES— 


TEST YOUR SOIL 
THE SIMPLEX WAY 


Based on the Spurway method, Simplex soil testing 
is accurate and designed for the use of non-chemists. 
The Farm Simplex Soil Test Outfit is for the smaller 
grower. It contains 100 tests for each of 5 important 
soil elements plus tissue tests for Nitrates, Phos- 
phorus and Potassium $21.00 F.0.B. Norwalk, Ohio. 
Shipped via Railway Express. Other commercial 
Simplex Soil Test Outfits Available. 


Write for descriptive literature and prices. 


THE EDWARDS LABORATORY 
P.O. Box 318-Y @ NORWALK, OHIO 
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allu ved to dry out completely, water 
is unable to penetrate. Rain runs off 
as if the soil were concrete. Although 
soil out in the open seldom dries out 
completely, that condition is met with 
in greenhouses, says Dr. Swanson. 


It is also interesting to note that 
Dr. Swanson remarks in his article 
that it is fortunate that Krilium is 
available only for research uses during 
1952. He didn’t reckon that the chem- 
ical company’s urge for quick profits 
would urge them to believe that their 
product was now ready for the public. 

Regarding the prevention of soil 
erosion by Krilium Dr. William 
Chepil, Kansas State College agro- 
nomy professor who has just finished 
a year’s research on it has found, ac- 
cording to the May 18, 1952 issue ot 
the Topeka Daily Capitol, that: 


“In small amounts, the new compound 
has not reduced soil erosion by wind. It 
tends to aggregate finer silt and clay 
particles and create a porous structure in 
the soil with no surface crusting. This 
helps prevent soil erosion from water, 
but the untreated soils form a surface 
crust that aids in preventing soil blowing 
more than the treated soils. 


Dr. William Albrecht of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri in a letter to us 
regarding Krilium said: 


“Krilium might be effective in helping 
the plant obtain more fertility out of the 
soil. It is a tool for additional soil ex- 
traction or exploitation and not neces- 
sarily a tool from the common viewpoint 
of rebuilding the soil. Now it might 
make the application of our soil treat- 
ments more effective, if we applied those. 
But of itself it does not add fertility 
essentials to the soil. It is a fine tool to 
help us do some research in the changes 
in the structure of the soil and just ex- 
actly what they mean. 

“IL fear, however, that in the final an- 
alysis the use of this material will merely 
tell us that we are removing the ex- 
changeable materials from the clay of the 
soil that much faster because of this extra 
aeration and the better granulation.” 


A special writer in the June 22, 
1952, issue of the Milwaukee Journal, 
in a feature article entitled “Com- 
panies Fight it Out Over Soil Con- 
ditioners” talks about a “flurry of rath- 
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er extravagant claims” for these syn- 
thetics.... “The merit of soil condi- 
tioners has flared into a war of words, 
claims, pictures and demonstrations 
involving multi-million dollar cor- 
porations, small chemical companies, 
mail order houses, wholesalers and 
retailers. All are eager to capture the 
home garden market and attract dol- 
lars of farmers. The feud is but a 
phase of a mighty word controversy 
that has been raging in agriculture for 
some time—organic farming versus 
commercial fertilizers.” This writer 
quotes the Wisconsin Agricultural 
College soils man as saying that the 
current claims made by the soil con- 
ditioner ‘people “are too strong.” 
Truog of that station said: 


“I can see a use for these commercial 
compounds on small gardens, in green- 
houses with soil problems, and special 
uses like ball parks. But for widespread 
application to poor types of farm land, 
the price has to be reduced to around 
15 to 20 cents a pound. Even then we do 
not know how long the products will be 
good in the soil, and it does not improve 


good soil.” 


In our opinion the basic drawback 
of these soil-conditioners is that it 
would educate the farmer and gard- 
ener to completely ignore the value of 
organic matter to the well-being of 
the soil. It sets up a condition where 
the small store of soil humus is used 
up more quickly. Where it is used on 
a soil that is infertile to begin with it 
will create sterile conditions which 
will require increasing amounts of 
chemical fertilizers. It makes the arti- 
ficial system of farming and garden- 
ing more artificial. 

The use of these soil conditioners 
completely overlooks the nutritional 
needs of food crops and that the pub- 
lic is entitled to as much vitamin con- 
tent in their food as it is possible to 
grow into them. Krilium and the 
others are crutches that are being ad- 
ded to the other crutches of our du- 
bious artificial agricultural system. I 
consider it the equivalent of a college 
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student using a “pony” at home to 
do his Latin homework for him. His 
work gets done, but he receives little 
benefit from it. If the big chemical 
boys were really patriotic—if they 
loved their fellow-citizens more than 
the false dollars they are earning from 
these questionable products, they 
would not do anything to belittle the 
use of organic matter for soil and 
human health preservation. Even the 
professors who are for chemical fer- 
tilizers are speaking out against these 
soil-conditioners that have suddenly 
been thrust upon an unsuspecting 
public. 


Temporarily Nature has just lost 
another battle to the vested, money- 
hungry hordes in the chemical indus- 
try. It is a dangerous condition, and 
before the error is corrected, disastrous 
damage may be incurred in our fast 
deteriorating fund of soil fertility. 
- The price of these conditioners may 
soon come down to a level where it 
will begin to look attractive to farmers. 
At the moment we can only hope that 
something dramatic will occur that 
will discredit these products. We need 
more “potted geranium” experiments 
with them in the agricultural experi- 
ment stations, to examine into their 
weaknesses, and to show them up. 

Before I completed the writing of 
this article I took a flying trip to Lon- 
don, England, on business, and on 
the first day there found an interest- 
ing item in the London Daily Mail of 
July 1, 1952. It is headed Two Jars 
Hold Hope of Better Crops. It starts 
off, “There were two glass jars. One 
held a biscuit-colored floury substance 
resembling powdered milk—the new 
Krilium, an American discovery ac- 
claimed in blazing headlines as a 
modern wonder. In the other jar lay 
a dark, slightly gritty loam—the new 
H.W.C. (Habitation Waste Compost) 
developed by a British chemist and 
only just beginning its public career.” 

If only England would make the 
correct decision—throwing the Kril- 
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ium jar in the Thames, before it sets 
England on the path of becoming as 
artificial in agricultural practice as 
the United States. 

Krilium must not be considered by 
itself. It is a part in the march of 
artificial practices which are becoming 
more artificial each year. It could not 
have come into existence without hav- 
ing been preceded, step by step, and 
technique by technique, with untested 
theories and methods which become 
more standard and acceptable with 
mere passage of time—but whose real 
value is absolutely questionable. 

First there were artificial fertilizers. 
Then came pesticides and weedicides. 
There are systemic poison sprays that 
saturate every cell of a plant. We hear 
of stilbesterol, which sterilized minks, 
for use in fattening capons, and peni- 
cillin to add dubious weight on sheep. 
There is artificial insemination of 
cattle and artificial pollination of 
fruit blossoms because the bees are 
being killed off by the spray poisons. 
There are chemicals used to make 
fruit hang on the branch for dear life 
and other chemicals to make them 
drop off. There are chemicals to force 
sheep to have twins whether their 
bodies are adjusted to it or not. Every- 
thing is artificially or chemically in- 
duced. Krilium, therefore, had to 
come. It is part of the NPK mental- 
ity (nitrogen-phosphorus-potash). One 
must hold one’s breath while one 
waits for the next artificial develop- 
ment in this macabre dance of death. 


Health From 
The Soil 


(Continued from page 16) 


corn, oats, wheat, alfalfa rotation. 
Now, after over ten years of sound 
farming practices his soil is richly 
populated with earthworms and is re- 








says, “might not even be necessary as 
they may have built up an immunity 
to it.” He is thoroughly convinced 
that the solution to permanent ani- 
mal health is quite simple—merely 
build up the soil with organic matter 
and natural fertilizers. 

Dr. Clem’s garden is an example of 
the way proper care can eliminate 


worries and hard work. Concrete 
blocks form the paths between the 
rows. The ground between these 


paths is about three feet in width, 
making it easy to pick the vegetables. 
Peat moss and leaf mold were roto- 
tilled into the garden soil when the 
site was chosen, and it has not been 
worked since. 

No back-breaking hoeing is requir- 
ed in this garden—in fact, no spading 
either. Just take your finger and 
turning to its original state of fertility. 

Another of Dr. Clem’s favorite soil 
building techniques is to seed a mix- 
ture of yellow sweet clover and vetch. 
He lets the third cutting stand, ap- 
plies manure and plows. He uses this 
mixture in a four year rotation since 
it takes vetch that long to decay. 

What effect have these methods— 
simple and natural as they are—had 
on Dr. Clem’s search for knowledge 
about animal disease? The now 
healthy Brown Swiss cattle on his 
farm are the answer. The brucellosis 
which had plagued them has disap- 
peared. All his cattle are healthy and 
the only vaccinations he has given are 
cholera shots to his hogs. “This,” he 
make a row, sow seed, and that’s it. 
Any weeds, and they are very few, are 
easily lifted from the soil. This soil 
retains plenty of moisture and con- 
tains the elements necessary to grow 
healthy vegetables. 

Dr. Clem is especially proud of the 
potatoes in his garden. These healthy, 
blight free and bug free plants were 
grown from his own seed. 

One interesting garden experiment 
Dr. Clem has tried was to thoroughly 
mix 10 loads of sawdust on a plot of 
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ground 25 by 70 feet. That was done 
two years ago and the soil has not 
soured a bit. Corn, beans, squash and 
pumpkin are thriving in this soil mix- 
ture. Needless to say the Clem table 
abounds with organically grown foods. 

Dr. Clem’s story is one of success 
and accomplishment through the 
sound use of organic methods. The 
greatest testimonial for his techniques 
is that many of his neighbors are fol- 
lowing in his footsteps. 


Probe Into 
Your Soil 


(Continued from page 17) 


be. Soil compactions, caused by 
natural conditions, chemical fertilizers 
or unwise farming practices, can cut 
yields tremendously, even in a soil 
that has no glaring nutrient deficien- 
cies. Erosion, lowered moisture and 
oxygen content, and decreased bac- 
terial activity mean less crop per acre. 

A periodic check of all your crop 
fields with a soil corer will keep you 
up-to-date on both the physical con- 
dition and the fertilisy of your soil. 
One is dependent on the other, and 
neither can give ~7ou peak perform- 
ance unless the other is also in the 
best working order. 


A Militant 


Organic Farmer 


(Continued from page 25) 


land and passing it on in better con- 
dition to future generations. 

“I've realized,” says the elder Ger- 
icke, “that you’ve got to have a posi- 
tive approach to Nature’s methods. 
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No haltway measures will do. Organic 
larming is more than not using chem- 
icals and poisons. 

“We let our fence rows grow up to 
shelter animals and birds that protect 
our crops from insect marauders. We 
keep bees, five hives of them, to pol- 
linate our crops—and you'd be sur- 
prised at the tremendous difference 
they make in the yields of truck crops 
like squash. We do mostly sheet com- 
posting, but what heap compost we 
make is injected with earthworm and 
bacterial cultures to make the finest 
possible product. .Our tomatoes are 
grown on stakes—it’s more work and 
costs more, but it gives a better quality 
tomato. We keep our goats, the best 
kind of livestock for a truck farm, on 
deep litter, to keep them healthy and 
conserve their manure for putting out 
on the fields twice a year. 

“Everything must work together for 
balanced farming. There’s purpose 
and unity to organics, and every bene- 
ficial insect, fungi, bacterial organism 
and speck of organic material should 
be considered and used in its rightful 
way.” 

This feeling for the land and every- 
thing in and on it, and the enthusias- 
tic crusading spirit in which the Ger- 
ickes both preach and practice or- 
ganics, are qualities sadly lacking to- 
day in many farming people. The 
strain of two wars and a great depres- 
sion seems to have fostered :a wide- 
spread attitude of pseudo-sophistica- 
tion. The soil is regarded as a field to 
be exploited, and man’s treatment of 
it is governed by prospects of im- 
mediate financial return. 

To farm correctly is at bottom a 
problem of ethics and duty. As Lib- 
erty Hyde Bailey said in Holy Earth, 
a farmer to be a good farmer must be 
a religious man. He must realize his 
moral obligation to follow Nature's 
laws, to take a fair profit from his 
land without destroying any of the 
life within it. 

We have gone into the consequences 
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Proof of the Pudding 
Is 
In the Eating 





LET’S GO ORGANIC 


Hoover Soil Service 
GILMAN, ILL. PHONE 70 


FOR PERFECT 





This portable compost grinder separates 
trash from wanted material, grinds 
tough organic matter, wet or dry, 
through roller screens, mixes earth with 
compost as you like it. Sold with or 
without motor. Write for name of near- 
est dealer and free compost circular. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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punss ATTACHMENT for use with No-Clamp 
I rs straining fresh vi bles and fruits. ON 

$2. iF Haddon ights, J. 

GRATER ATTACHMENT for cheese, vegetables and many 


other items. NLY $2.50 FOB Haddon Heights, N. J. 
Health Fountain 
JUICE 


EXTRACTOR 
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—_ and fruits. im di53 
meats. ONLY $11.75 
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NUT AND CORN MILL 
$6.25 FOB Haddon Heights. 
8hip ~ — 10 Ibs. 
Order this ad today. 
~~. with order. 
Philip 8. Wells, President 
eserves ary peouers 
addon Heights, N. J. 


FREE | 


How . Build Fertile Soil Organically 
with 
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THOMAR OKRA TABLETS 


185 TABLETS. 00; a4! MAI 
eres 92-00; AIL, $2.20 


MARTINDALE’S 


Quality Foods Since 1869 
25 WN. 10th St., Phile. 7, Pa. WA 2-3480 








of bad farming in old civilizations and 
in today’s. Recent issues of The Or- 
ganic Farmer have carried evidence of 
the increase of disastrous mud flows, 
the march of the deserts, the declining 
nutritional values of our food, and 
all the symptoms many historians say 
herald the end of a civilization. Much 
of the world that was once rich earth 
is now heavy, lifeless clods or strangu- 
lating dust. And the current pour-in- 
the-chemicals, haul-out-the-crop phil- 
osophy threatens to bring that same 
fate to these United States. 

But we can see our salvation in men 
like the Gerickes. They are part of 
the growing breed that recognizes the 
fact that to outrage Nature’s laws is 
to bring disease, sterility and disaster 
down upon ourselves. They know 
only too well that “where there is no 
vision, the people perish,” and “the 
whole land is made desolate.” 

The Gerickes feel very strongly 
about honesty and integrity in organic 
farming. There should be no com- 
promising, no mixing of the organic 
and chemical methods. And, because 
organics is finding greater general ac- 
ceptance daily, some people have tried 
to pass off chemically grown or spray- 
ed food products as organic. Such at- 
tempts, to be sure, show the growing 
demand for unpoisoned food, but the 
bad name they are apt to give organics 
is enough to bring righteous wrath to 
the eye of any true organic farmer. 

Richard Gericke has a few ideas 
worth listening to. “Make your farm 
a showplace,” he says. “Cooperate 
with other organic farmers and help 
them sell their products to your cus- 
tomers and your products to theirs. 
Run ads in The Organic Farmer for 
products your customers demand that 
you don’t grow yourself. And talk 
about organic foods to anyone who 
will listen—you’ll get more customers, 
and you ‘ll be doing _— a real 
service.’ 

As to the ween angle, Gericke 
reports he numbers each of his plots 
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and keeps a careful record of every- 
thing that is done to it. Each one 
receives an annual soil test, and gets 
the lime, phosphate rock, greensand, 
cover crop or whatever is needed. He 
rotates the crops from one plot to 
another every year so as not to cause 


deficiencies of any particular elements . 


in any plot, and also to prevent dis- 
ease. He prefers a rotary tiller rather 
than a plow because it leaves the or- 
ganic matter near the surface. 

Rye, vetch, soybeans, Italian rye- 
grass and buckwheat are his usual 
cover crops, and he makes compost 
from leaves, straw, manures, peanut 
meal mash, coffee beans—any organic 
waste he can lay his hands on. He has 
built almost pure white sand into a 
rich, dark soil 12 to 14 inches deep in 
five years, though it generally takes 
seven to get it up to its best produc- 
tion. 

“Formulating a plan to follow 
through the years,” reports Gericke, 
“is probably the hardest part of the 
job. But once you’ve found what 
your land needs, and have started to 
give it a full-scale organic treatment, 
you're on your way towards growing 
better food more cheaply and with less 
work than ever before.” 

Growing fine crops to the Gerickes 
is both a duty and a privilege. And 
one of their rewards, I saw, was a 
dedication and peace of mind equal 
to the peace found in Nature when 
she has been treated wisely and well. 


Bonanza 


In Brushland 


(Continued from page 29) 


potatoes don’t need it anyway. In an- 
other place where the plow works he 
planted potatoes the conventional 
way, covering them with earth. Both 
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Green Nutro 


You can’t go wrong this Fall by 
applying GREEN NUTRO on 
your lawn and garden. One appli- 
cation is long lasting! Rebuilds 
your soil! Green Nutro is a scien- 
tific mixture of natural rocks con- 
taining ample phosphorus, potash 
and thirty trace elements with an 
ACTIVATED carbon base. Our 
popular Spring introductory offer 
is being repeated this Fall. 
THREE 80 POUND BAGS FOR 
$6.00 FOB SHARPSBURG, 
MARYLAND. For prompt de- 
livery send your orders in NOW. 


EASTERN STATES 
SOILBUILDERS, INC. 
Sharpsburg, Maryland 




















(Clean and Grade \ 


CLEANERS & GRADERS 
IMPROVE YOUR YIELDS by planting clean, 
groded seed, free from weeds. Do o better 
job ond SAVE by deaning your own. Sell 
seed ot a PROFIT. FARM and lorger CUS- 
TOM sizes, with or without elevator bog- 
gers. Electric, or hand operated. 
Screens oats, wheat, barley, soybeans, 
alfalfc, lespedezo, clover, etc. 

Also reduce handling costs with HANCE superior c~.+- 
struction Belt and Bucket Elevators. See dealer or write 




























It is wonderful to have CLOWING HEALTH 


thus increasing the span of mortal life. 
Nature—“The Architect of Health” holds 
the secret of RADIANT health 
FRE and LONC LIFE. Write for o 
namic, factual, 24 page, FREE 
booklet... “HOW TO LIVE LONCE WITH 
BETTER HEALTH TO ENJOY IT.” Learn it 
2 el to die than live. Write to—Dep*. 
NATURAL SCIENCE SOCIETY 

2803 S&S. Bumby Street ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
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Pay Dirt by J. J. Rodale. This is 
still the Bible of the organ- 
ic method, containing the 
specific information nec- 
essary to be a good organi- 
culturist, 252 pp. $3.50 

The Healthy Hunzas by J. 1. 

Rodale. These people are 

astoundingly healthy _ be- 

cause of the way they raise 

their food. Full details for 

applying the Hunza meth- 

ods. 263 pp., illust. $3.00 


Stone Mulching in the Garden by 
J. I. Rodale. A new in- 
vention in gardening! An 
authoritative guide to the 
use of stones and rocks 
for obtaining greater yields 
and healthier plants. Illus- 
trated, 164 pp. $3.00 

Humus & the Farmer by Friend 

Sykes. Biography of a 1000- 

acre English farm where 

the organic method has 

proven its superiority over 

farming with chemicals. 


Illust., 416 pp. $4.50 


Lorette System of Pruning by 
Louis Lorette. Explodes 
. common fallacies. Demon- 
trates spectacularly success- 
ful method that increases 
yields and quality, 30 
photos and diagrams. 239 
pp. $3.00 


Please remit with order; we will pay postage 


The Organic Farmer 


Dept. 8-F Emmaus, Pa. 
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fields raised good crops but spuds 
grown under mulch were larger in 
size and superior in cooking quality 
and flavor. Also the mulched potatoes 
were not bothered by pocket gophers 
as were those on plowed ground. Now 
Graham is trying out potatoes on un- 
plowed mulch soil that was infested 
by gophers last year. “I don’t think 
the gophers will bother a mulched 
plant,” he says. “At least I’ve never 
found any gophers in forest where 
Nature laid down a pine needle 
blanket though the pests were present 
in adjoining plowed ground. I also 
found earthworms under a pine need- 
le mulch so deep the under side had 
turned to powdery form, proving that 
original turperitine in needles had all 
evaporated. Believe me, turpentine is 
one thing that'll make an earthworm 
scamper.”’ 

On a spot of unused but cleared 
sandy soil the weeds grew sickly, and 
during summer the place was dry and 
hard. But after covering the spot 
deeply with pine needles, chopped 
boughs and green manure next season 
it produced tomatoes equaling crops 
grown on land sown to sweet clover. 
In the cucumber field he plants a nas- 
turtium at intervals to repel bugs, and 
a belladonna weed grows every ten 
feet in the tomato field to lure moths 
and tomato worms, a plan helping 
grow vegetables unmolested by pests 
which harrass farmers following con- 
ventional culture elsewhere. 

He has a demonstration of fruit 
tree culture that interests callers. At 
planting time no nutrient other than 
topsoil was given a three-foot peach 
tree. Other peach trees, same size, 
were planted in holes three feet in 
diameter and depth. Hole bottoms 
were covered with rusty tin cans with 
tops removed and placed open end 
upward. Tree roots were covered with 
top layer soil—after hole bottom was 
filled with same soil and tamped to 
planting level—then five gallons of 
water added, topped off with two 
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inches of soil settling around the trees. 
In June about 20 pounds of chopped 
carp were buried six inches deep 
around the trees, followed by an or- 
ganic mulch placed one foot from 
trunks. First year growth was about 
six inches on all trees, indicating es- 
tablishment of roots. But second year 
growth was decidedly different. The 
tree receiving only topsoil grew about 
a foot, whereas the others averaged 
between four and five feet. Additional 
plants treated with tin cans (which 
help conserve moisture) fish fertilizer 
and mulches now include varieties of 
peach, apple, apricot, cherry and 
prune with growth and production 
records being kept. 

Graham now is hoping to locate a 
sawmill on the farm, offering rent- 
free site near lake shore in return for 
sawdust as mulch and slabs to grind 
into additional organic matter. Long 
Lake has over 50 miles of shoreline 
with much timber, hence Graham is 
contacting forest service and conserva- 
tion engineers. 

Graham has _ provided facilities 
whereby customers may combine out- 
ing and harvesting. Callers have ac- 
cess to fishing docks, boats and a grove 
equipped with picnic paraphernalia. 
A small charge is made for these con- 
veniences, the fee applying on all pro- 
duce purchases of five dollars or more. 
Some customers pitch tent and camp 
all night for an early start berry pick- 
ing next day. 


With four children ranging in ages 
from seven to 21 the Grahams have 
tried always to serve good food from 
organic gardens. Some seasons the 
family had to travel five miles from 
the city to find a suitable gardening 
spot. But the children’s health in- 
dicates that organically grown prod- 
ucts pay. To date the family hasn't 
spent one cent on dental work for the 
children and the medical expense so 
far was for removing a sliver from a 
son and treatment for cut suffered by 
a daughter accidentally colliding with 
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SAY GOODBYE TO 
POISON SPRAYS 
vas INSECT ELECTROCUTOR 








Cet relief from flies, insects, roaches, and 
other pests without harmful poisons or sprays 


HERE’S HOW IT WORKS 


A small amount of bait is placed in the bait drawer. 


Attracted flies are ‘‘electrocuted’’ between two grids by 
a slight, low ampere shock. Dead flies then become 
bait, for flies are cannibalistic by nature and eat one 
another. The double grid system permits you to touch 
the machine without the danger of shock. 


Write for free literature to 


INSECT ELECTROCUTOR S*tierv-:8o*280F 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 








Natural Rock Phosphate 


vrinety GROUND FROM HIGH-TEST 
STERN PHOSPHATE ROCK 


wa. ~ Organic farming and gardening. 
Western Farm Chemical Company 
Box 221 Woodland, California 


Distributed in Southern California by Plant Food 
Corporation, 3711 Medford St., Los Angeles 63, Calif 














Wile 


TOOTH DECAY 


Prevent tooth decay in forma- 
tive periods caused by calcium 
deficiency. Build resistance 
with this marvelous protective 


BONE MEAL 





With Bone Marrow 
& Vitamin “D”’ 


BONE-ALL 


BONE-ALL is made by a special steam sterilizing pro- 
cess... not superheated or super-refined! This preserves 
not only the calcium-phosphorus fraction present in ordin- 





ary bone meal but ALL the trace elements natural to 
edible bone meal, including iron, copper, manganese, sili 
con, magnesium and others, including a SAFE amount 
of fluorine 


In generous 10 GRAIN tablets. 
Plain or with Natural Vitamin D, if specified 


100—$1 300—$2.50 
1000 in bulk $6 


Powdered $1.50 ib., 5 Ibs. $6 (No Vit. 


At Better Dietary Food Stores 
(Postpaid direct if unavailable) 


SCHIFF BIO-FOODS 


Dept. 8-OF Jersey City 3, N. }. 
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a playground swing. And neither 
Graham, nor his wife has had need of 
doctor though he’s had some dental 
work done which he says was neces- 
sary because in 20 years of engineering 
he ate too many restaurant meals. 

In addition to all farm activity the 
family maintains 20 acres of water 
lilies and wild rice as a sanctuary for 
birds and fish. This year Graham 
conducts a fishing derby for customers 
with attractive prizes of vegetables, 
berries and nursery stock totaling over 
$200. Moreover he serves as agricul- 
tural chairman of the local Grange 
where he presents articles or leads dis- 
cussions. Constantly he drums up in- 
terest toward requiring state support- 
ed schools to make comparative tests 
in production, vitamin, mineral and 
protein content, and consumption 
tests, a challenge for agricultural, 
chemical and medical schools. “I 
think this is one way to get conclusive 
reports and help stop chemical in- 
terests from throwing their poison 
about at will,” he declares. 

As to the change-over from engin- 
eering to farming, he says: “It’s the 
life, the only life. With the wife from 
Glasgow, Scotland, I from Ohio, and 
children born in New York City, 
Newark, N. J., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
and Bremerton, Wash., we're a cos- 
mopolitan family all at home, all busy 
on the same project and all happy. 
We know that organic farming is the 
only time-tested way to a permanent 
agriculture and better health. Here 
we're specializing in no specific pro- 
duct—everything we raise is 100 per 
cent organic, which means it’s safe for 
anybody to eat.” 
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How Good 
Is Poultry 


Manure? 


(Continued from page 30) 


than after the use of poultry manure. 

4) Lima Beans. For a period of 
three years poultry manure was ap- 
plied both before and after plowing 
but no significant difference between 
the two methods were observed. How- 
ever, the overall result obtained show- 
ed that poultry manure increased the 
average as well as the annual yield 
considerably. When commercial fer- 
tilizer alone was used the yield was 
1,999 pounds of shelled beans an acre. 
A combination of poultry and stable 
manure produced 2,125 pounds per 
acre. 

The experiments showed that it is 
not true that poultry manure causes 
plants to produce excess foliage at the 
expense of seeds and fruit. Yes, the 
plants were considerably larger and 
had denser foliage but the fruit yields 
were also much greater. During two 
years of the experimentation period 
the tomato crop was especially fine. 
Abnormally heavy rains during July 
caused the heavy yields of fruit to rot 
under the dense foliage on the vines 
during the other two years. 

The use of fertilizer from the 
broiler house in December was par- 
ticularly valuable, it is believed, be- 
cause 1), the poultry manure had a 
longer period in which to be decom- 
posed, making the nutrients more 
readily available to the soil, and 2), 
at the beginning of winter there is less 
possibility of toxic effects from the 
fertilizer, either from ammonia or 
disturbed moisture relations. 
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Analysis of samples of soil taken 
before and after the four-year period 
of experimentation with poultry ma- 
nure showed that the use of this fer- 
tilizer increased the plant nutrients 
slightly. 


Land Leveling 
Is Growing Up 


(Continued from page 33) 


back and forth with the leveler does 
a good job. 

Other machines can fairly whiz over 
a level, smooth field, speeding up 
work and cutting labor costs. Neither 
equipment nor operator are bounced 
or jolted all over the place; nor are 
small plants covered during high- 
speed cultivating by a machine run- 
ning too close to them on bumpy 
ground. 


Sometimes leveling, in skimming off 


mounds, cuts all the way through the 


topsoil, exposing the subsoil. An in- 
teresting five-year series of experi- 
ments at the Colorado Station com- 
pared the relative values of organic 
versus commercial fertilization in 
turning this infertile subsoil into pro- 
ductive topsoil. Organics won hands 
down, producing higher yields of bet- 
ter quality crops every time. Animal 
and green manures, plus ground rock 


fertilizers, were used. 





¢ Bernarr MacFadden at 

; age of 83 says: 

& ‘I sincerely believe that all the 
. users of FalMay’s MASTER 
— FORMULA will derive bene- 
t ficial results from it... just as 
E I have. It’s an ideal vitamin- 
: mineral capsule plus B-12 com- 
~ pounded only from natural and 
— organic sources.” 


“FALKNER & MAY'S 


MASTER 
PUNMUL 


Tested Vitamin-Mineral Formula 
for Adults and Children from 
100% Natural Vitalized Foods. 


@ Vitamin A @ Vitamin C 

@ Vitamin B-! @ Vitamin D 

@ Vitamin B-2 @ Vitamin E 

@ Vitamin 8-6 @ Biotin 

@ Vitamin B-i2 @ Rutin 

@ Pyridoxine @ Calcium 

@ Calcium @ Folie Acid 
Pantothenate @ iron 

@ Phosphorus @ lodine 

@ Copper @ Fluorine 

@ . Sulfur @ Zine 

@ Manganese 

@ Magnesium 


MASTER FORMULA brings the wise precaution of a 
daily supplement of essential vitamins and minerals 
within reach of every family. Now .. . get all the 
vital food factors listed above in one easy-to-take cap- 
sule . . . to help build dynamic vigor and buoyant 
super-abundant health. 


MASTER FORMULA is concentrated from: Bone Meal, 
Yeast, Kelp, Fish Liver Lipoids, Desiccated Liver, 
plus the healthful addition of: Wheat Germ, Lemon 
Juice Powder, Parsley, Alfalfa, Tomato, Watercress, 
Spinach, Pimiento, Orange (whole), Lecithinated Soya 
and Rutin from Buckwheat . . . natural foods which 
contain all the enriched elements the body craves. 


MAIL COUPON for a family supply. We pay postage. 
Complete satisfaction guaranteed. 

seeceesecccsaccsssecsscsssescosccesseoesces 
S Falkner & May, Ine. (8-OF) § 
5 1445 First Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
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Land leveling is growing up to the 5 Enclosed WD Dicécvssccoet for the following order: s 

: 5 ( ) 50 Capsules, $ 3.50 ( ) 300 Capsules, $17.00 5 

status of an accepted tillage opera- 5 ) 100 Capsules, $ 6.50 ( ) 600 Capsules, $32.00 5 
tion of major importance on every = ( ) 200 Capsules, $12.00 ( ) 1000 Capsules, 400.00 5 
farm. It conserves time and labor, as = NAME licivates endian : 
well as soil and water, and prepares | Sappness ..............cccceccceeeseeesseeeeees : 
° . 7 

perfect seedbeds that are a gilt-edged : : 





guarantee of higher yields. 
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TRULY RODENT-PROOF 
COMPOST 
mB. BIN 





NS gee - 
& >», Galvanized 
Steel 


Circular construction, 4 ft. diam., 4 ft. high. 
Sets on corrugated, galvanized steel base. 
Provides perfect drainage, allows aeration, 
keeps rats out. 


@ Finished compost easily removed by lifting 


bin off compost pile. 


@ Makes practical composting of kitchen vege- 


table waste, grass clippings, leaves, etc. 
Shipped unassembled. 


$ y] 4 95 noe 


Send check or money order. 


KEELOR STEEL, INC. 


919 Ninth St., S.E. Minneapolis 14, Minn. 















mm MacFadden says: 


“Naturets are a_ mild, 
pleasant and effective herb- 
al laxative which I highly 
recommend because most 
other laxatives contain high- 
ly irritating ingredients like 
senna, cascara, etc.—Na- 
me turets have none of these 
but are compounded only 
from the finest imported 
herbs.” 


CONSTIPATED? 


If discomforts exist, such as stomach ail- 
ments, headaches, that tired feeling, associ- 
ated with and resulting from a constipated 


Bd 


condition, the relieving qualities of 
NATURETS 
f 4 
may probably assist in ultimately relieving 
these distressing symptoms. 


Naturets contain alfalfa, extract of aloes, 
rhubarb, peppermint, fenugreek, fennel seed, 
and juniper berries. 


Order now: 100 tablets—$1; 600 for $5 


Write for quantity prices 


FALKNER & MAY, INC., Sole Agents 
Dept. 8-0OF 1445 First Ave. New York 21, N. Y. 

















New Organic F 


Activity 


Organic wastes are 
this new conservation 
scorned under such 


garbage and industrial wastes, they 
are now emerging as raw materials for 
a whole new industry of fertilizer pro- 


duction. 


The states of California and New 
Jersey are conducting active invesitga- 
tions of the organic materials within 


their borders that can 


farm uses. And when the state of 
Maine’s agronomists recently empha- 


sized to farmers that 


valuable source of humus, piles of the 
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sawdust was a 
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golden powder disappeared into the ' 
soil almost overnight. Everything | 
from the waste products of coffee 
manufacture to leaves from the forest : 
floor is being looked upon with new 
interest by farmers in the realization 
that not everything the soil needs can ' 
come out of a chemical bag. : 
But perhaps the strongest boost to . 


the campaign to raise the organic 


level of the soil has 





been given by 


Krilium and its numerous relatives— 


the chemist’s answer t 


o the soil con- | 


dition ability of humus. Besides focus- 


ing new attention on a 
has long existed, the 
has already created a 
for the life-giving and 


problem which | 
Krilium boom , 
large demand | 
bacterial prop- 


erties of organic matter for which 


there is no artificial 


substitute and 


which the chemical soil conditioners 
burn out of the soil rapidly. 





SUNFLOWER SEED..The Miracle Food 


Treatise on how to grow, how 


rich food. The complete story in 60 interesting 


pages by J. I. Rodale! 
Cet your copy. 


Send 50c to: 


RODALE PRESS 


Dept. 8-F 


to eat this vitamin- 


++ today. 


Emmaus, Pa. 
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Mechanics No Substitute 
For Organics 


There is no machine yet made that 
will restore to productivity a soil that 
has lost all its organic matter. 

The 600,000-acre watershed of 
Maryland’s Monocacy River used to 
contain some of the most fertile land 
in the East. Its farms once took four- 
inch rains with virtually no runoff. 
But years of bad farming robbed these 
soils of their humus, and now runoff 
is terrific, often approaching 100 per 
cent. Sheet erosion has thinned out 
the topsoil; now it is slicked over on 
the surface and has a hardpan lower 
down. This condition is so bad that 
water usually is completely unable 
to penetrate either of these layers, and 
it is often possible to find absolutely 
dry soil less than an inch below water 
standing on the surface. 

Mechanical means, report dozens of 
farmers, are no help at all. Various 
types of plowing, disking and subsoil- 
ing have had no effect on the porosity 
of the soil. The soil particles reunite 
almost immediately after the ma- 
chine’s knives break them up, and 
they resume their cement-like imper- 
meability. Abandoned farms are be- 
coming commonplace. 

Organic matter, says R. P. Thomas, 
professor of soils at the University of 
Maryland, is the only thing that will 
restore these soils. He recommends 
mulching, growing deep-rooted leg- 
umes, and following a type of grass- 
land farming as being the only prac- 
tical way to rebuild a normal soil 
structure in soils as run down as these. 
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SOIL-TIL 


ORGANIC 
SOIL CONDITIONER 


Nature’s own Soil Conditioner. Changes Clay 
into workable soil. Permits roots to grow more 
abundantly making plants flourish. 


Positively not a chemical, therefore will not de- 
stroy humus but promote its accumulations by 
accelerating bacterial growth. 

SOIL-TIL is not a fertilizer but to be used as 
an activator in hard packed soil. Also bene- 
ficial in loose soil and sand. It is the trigger 
for releasing plant foods. For best results use 
in fall. 
SOIL-TIL is made by the makers of FER+TR—EL, 


the original “all in one package” Organic 
Fertilizer. 


SOIL-TIL is inexpensive to use 


100 Ibs. $ 2.80 1000 Ibs. $25.50 
300 Ibs. 8.20 1500 Ibs. 37.50 
500 Ibs. 13.20 2000 Ibs. 46.00 


Prices FOB Plant 
Write for large quantity prices and information. 


Demand is large. Order your supply now. 
Shipping begins September 15th. 


ORGANIC GARDENS 


9301 Belair Rd. Fullerton, Md. 





Produce Your Organic Fertilizer 
By Raising Poultry at a Profit! 


House Your Birds in Young’s Section- 

al Poultry Houses. Send Today for 

Free Circular With Cuts and Prices. 
Freight paid to many states. 


E. od YOUNG CO. 40 Depot Street 


Randolph, Mass. 
Size 20’ x 20’—-$435. 














Natural Rock Phosphate 


FINELY GROUND FROM HIGH-TEST 
WESTERN PHOSPHATE ROCK 


Ideal for Organic farming and gardening. 


Western Delta Chemical Company 


Box 217 Walnut Grove, California 
Distributed in Southern California by Plant Food 
Corporation, 3711 Medford St., Los Angeles 63, Calif. 

















7173 400% LIME - SEED - FERTILIZER 
Factory-to-you plan soves real 
money. Sturdy, low-cost construc- 
tion. Special hitch. No-Clog agi 
totor. Gives exact spreading— 50 
Ibs. to 8,000 Ibs. per ocre. Sizes 
3 to 14 ft. tron-clod guarantee 
16,000 working in 28 states 
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Classified rates 20¢ a word. Minimum, 25 words, $5.00 








OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


FULL FASHIONED HOSE—DUPONT NYLON: 6 pair 
rejects $1.00. 3 pair Imperfects $1.00. 3 pair Select Grade 
$2.00. Satisfaction Guaranteed. MCDONALD MFG. COM- 
PANY, Ooltewah, Tenn. 


Send your RAW WOOL direct to the Mills for economical, 
luxuriously warm blanket and robes. Details free. WEST 
TEXAS WOOLEN MILLS, 412, Main, Eldorado, Texas. 














MAKE MONEY addressing envelopes. Our instructions 
reveal how. PAUL GLENWAY, 5713 Euclid, Cleveland 3, 
Ohio. 


row eens’ ROCK PHOSPHATE, highest quality, 
$22 ton. Prices in March issue. GREENSAND "os 
H. R. LEFEVER, Spring Grove, Pa. (at | a York 
County). 

FINER THAN FROG HAIR—“RUHM’S” PHOSPHATE 
ROCK. No other Phosphate as fine. Also Glauconite Green 
Sands. FRED VEITH, 3505 Mozart Avenue, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Dept. F. 

Natural finely ground PHOSPHATE ROCK, to nose 
soil and re soem fertility. Write MIDWEST PHOS. 
PHATE CO Y, D’Arey Building, Joliet, tiinois, or 
NORMAN OLDT. Kempton, Rt. 3, Pennsylvania. 


gh 











SITUATION WANTED 


SCOTS COUPLE with daughter school age, presently re- 
siding Michigan, seek home and employment. Husband 
organic venture or gardener, chauffeur, etc. Business and 
sales experience Excellent references. West Coast pre- 
ferred. ORGANIC FARMER, Box |, 46 S. West St., 


Allentown, Pas | 
EARTHWORMS 
GROW MILLIONS EARTHWORMS by Our Methods. 18 
Years’ Experience. Most informative circulars, low prices, 
prompt shipment. Our DIRT pepentenes Guides You. 
R. CALDWELL, Barwick, Georgia 
RED EARTHWORMS make valuable. compost from leaves, 
grass and garbage. $4.00 per thousand. Excellent for fish 
ing. Office in rear. TLE KESSINGER, 1210 Eighth 
Ave., Arcadia, California. 
SPECIAL—BEDS OVERCROWDED. 
worms. Culture, (Worms of all sizes). 
7.50; 4000—$14.00 Live Delivery. 
RANCH, _Donalsonville, Ga 


SOIL ANALYSIS 


STOP THAT GUESSWORK! Your land's best friend is 
laboratory soil analysis Accurate, individual, complete 
recommendations for Lime, Plant Food, Humus, Trace 
elements ow HARRINGTON, Agricultural Chemist, 
Carversville, Pennsylvania, Write today for full information. 


If you want to know about and purchase the only two 
mined products that have the power of Base Exchange in 
your soil (Write) for Florida. WILL J. HOOVER, Lock 

748, Kissimmee, Florida. For all other states, 
HOOVER SOIL SERVICE, Gilman, Illinois. 


~ ORGANIC TRADING POST 


GILBERT'S GUARANTEED GRAPES GROWN ‘GANI- 
CALLY & —- Seedless Raisins too. NO chemicals, 
commercials nor migents used. Write now for prices, 
GILBERT'S ORGANIC FARM, Rt. 2G, Sultana, Calif. 


TREE RIPENED FRUIT—Oranges. Grapefruit or Mixed. 











. Dr. Oliver's soilution 
1900—$3.95; 2000— 
WIZARD WORM 











$2.95 bushel, average express $27.16 ganically grown, 
mixed sizes, no washing, gas or sprays. Satisfaction — 
anteed. Add $1.25 five pounds Florida Honey shipped with 


fruit. Postage extra, if mailed. GARLITS, Seffner, Florida. 


WANTED TO BUY _ 


WANT TO PURCHASE for re-sale: Dried Fruits that 
are Organically Grown and Processed. also Nuts and non 
perishable foods. ORGANIC PRODUCTS COMPANY, 4224 
Boston, Lubbock, Texas. ree 
_FERTILIZER | & SOIL CONDITIONERS 


MICHIGAN! Go organic with Hoover's Colloidal Phosph 

















HOOVER’S COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE and KAYLORITE 
(GLAUCONITE MARL)—For Nebraska and lowa—Colloi- 
dal contains 10 major and 11 trace elements; Kaylorite— 
18 major, 30 trace elements. Build rather than stimulate 
soils. HESPEN SOIL SERVICE, 1638 D Street, Fremont, 
Nebraska. 





HOOVER’S SOFT PHOSPHATE with Colloidal Clay. It 
pays to use Colloidal Phosphate the natural soil builder 
with its many trace elements. Agents and Dealers Wanted. 
Free literature. SPINDLER SOIL SERVICE, Stratford, 
Wisconsin. 

The keys to MORE PROFITABLE FARMING AND GAR- 
DENING: Colloidal Phosphate has 10 major and 11 trace 
elements. Kaylorite (Glauconitic Marl) has 18 major and 
30 trace elements. Let’s go ORGANIC with these two en. 
ganically recommended products—and LOEBER SOIL § 


VICE, litt North Clark St., Chicago 10, II. Those Sino 
4-0500. 








RUHM’S PHOSPHATE ROCK for Vermont. Also Glauco- 
nite Marl—*‘Greensand’’. Both by bag, ton or carload. 
JUSTIN BRANDE, R.D. |, Middlebury, Vermont. 


Highest Grade Powdered be Florida and Western 
GOLDEN-GLO PHOSPHATES, available for future de- 
livery. Quality pan a Request literature and prices 
delivered to your station. Dealers wanted. EATON-MANN 
PHOSPHATE COMPANY, 301 Barber Bidg., Joliet, tli. 














Balboa RYE SEED organically grown on heavy application 


of Martin’s Granite dust and rock phosphate. Probably 

fastest growing winter cover. $7.50 hundred lbs. Over 600 

ow —_— Shipped F.0.B. EL! STOLTZFUS, Elverson 
» Penna. 





FOR SALE 


ONE ACRE LAND. ST. GEORGES ISLAND; excellently 
producing garden, three houses partly finished. Fishing, 

crabing, Oystering, Bathing. Must sell. $10,000. Write 

for details. 70 miles from Washington, D.C. on Potomac. 

c. ~" _ Oe eSES, Piney Point P.0., St. Mary's County, 
ar 


CORSAGE MAKING MATERIALS 
SUPPLIES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS. Floral Tape 
Tying Wire, Corsage Bags. Sgn Flower Parts. Write 
for Free Catalog Now! FLORAL ART, Dept. OF-8, Tea- 
neck, Wow Jersey, ‘ 

IRISH WOOLENS 
HEARTY WELCOME! Stop and see AVOCA _ 
WOVEN IRISH blankets, stoles, throws, tweeds by 


or tailored. Authentic Scottish clan tartans also. CA ‘OL 
BROWN, Putney 70, Vermont. 

















and Kaylorite (Glauconite Marl). Put trace elements in 
the soil and feed your livestock the best. GEORGE E. 
FOSTER, 5573 M-\!, Saline, Michigan. 


ARROW BRAND ROCK PHOSPHATE—GRANITE DUST 
for New England. Any quantity. May be obtained any 
time except Friday evenings and Saturdays. ...... ...... 
E. SALAMANDRA, 328 Paddock Avenue, Meridan, Conn. 


COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE AND GLAUCONITIC MARL— 
the only two mixed products that have the power of Base 
Exchange in your soil) For Michigan, Ohio — Indiana 
Write for details. Dealers wanted. JESS M. FANNING, 
495! South Custer Road, Monroe, Michigan. 








MISCELLANEOUS 
UNIQUE INFORMAL STATIONERY. Twenty original 
drawings by 20 artists « Lehigh Valley. Fitting for all 
purposes. Size 3” 2 ‘ostpaid $1.25. MRS. WILLIAM 
H. STEUGERWALD, 213° 3 17th Street, Allentown, Penna. 
CESSPOOLS, SEPTIC TANKS, etc., cleaned and deodor- 
ized by application of miracle fermentation. Comes in 
pellet form. Reduces masses, opens clogged drains, cess- 
pools, ete Saves annual pumping and — costs. 
“nig $2.50 per treatment. Shipped parcel anywhere 

S. Manufactured and sold by ELEC RIC SEWER 
CLEANING CO., 294 Lincoln Street, Allston 34, Mass. 
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Two Wonderful New Protective Foods: 





ROSE HIPS 


(Featured in 








Richest Natural Source 





Prevention 


July, 1952) 








We searched the world to find the 
very richest varieties of Wild Rose Hips. 
Samples from 13 different countries 
were tested for Vitamin C potency. Our 
choice actually tested over 300% 
stronger in Vitamin C than Rose Hips 
available commercially in the United 
States. 


100 Tablets ___... $2.50 300 Tablets 








(Featured in 
Prevention 


April, 1952) 

















One of the richest and most complete 
of all natural protein foods is Whole 
Fresh Liver. It also rates very high in 
Vitamin B-Complex...and is the very 
richest source of the fabulous Vitamin 
B-12. Now you can get all the wonder- 
ful health and energy values of whole 
fresh liver in CONCENTRATED form... 
in Richards Desiccated Liver Tablets. 


100 Tablets....$2.00 


Dept. 8-F 


LABORATORIES 
10 East 39th Street 


of Precious Vitamin C 


Richards Wild Rose Hip Tablets are 
made exclusively from this wonderful 
natural food ...a dependable source of 
NATURAL VITAMIN C. And we guar- 
antee potency. Recommended amount 
(2 tablets per meal) provides 150% of 
minimum daily requirement for adults. 
Easy to take. Wonderful for those who 
have difficulty with citrus juices! 


oklbetl $6.75 500 Tablets........$10.00 


Desiccated 


Liver 


Richest Natural Food Source of Vitamin B-12 


By actual laboratory tests Richards 
Desiccated Liver is the very finest 
quality available. Contains two to three 
times the amount of B-12 found in 
ordinary desiccated liver. Is a superior 
source of Natural Vitamin B-Complex. 
..Also rich in minerals, amino acids. 
Join the thousands who now acclaim 
this wonderful new dietary supplement. 


300 Tablets....$5.00 500 Tablets....$7.50 





direct postpaid. 





3 Now on sale at lead- 
ing Dietary Food Stores 
and Pharmacies or order 








was WRITE for folders giving dramatic 
stories of these nutritional discoveries—F REE! 


New York 16, N. Y. 





August, 1952 
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== A Compost Heap 
For the Kitchen 


It is many a long year since the stock- 
pot was a commonplace in the kitchen. If 
stock is needed today, it is specially pre- 
pared, and that chiefly as a foundation for 
soup. In fact, at least one modern cook- 
book suggests that, even for this purpose, 
the reader should “add one boullion cube 
dissolved in a cup of hot water.” 

Even people who would not dream of 
wasting kitchen scraps are often guilty, for 
want of thought, of consigning to the garden 
heap material from which all the nutritive 
food has not yet been fully extracted. 

In order to obtain the full value of our 
compost-grown produce, let me put in an 
urgent plea for the re-introduction of the 
stock-pot, which is in fact the compost heap 
of the kitchen. 

It is used for a similar purpose to the 
compost heap of the garden—the breaking- 
down into a savory jelly (a much more 
understandable word to us housewives than 
“colloid’”) of all the odds and ends which 
would otherwise be thrown out. It is broken 
down by persistent gentle heat, and such 
material as will not disappear in a given 
time goes to the garden heap to complete 
its disintegration. 

Wanted, then, one large saucepan, which 
will live at the side of the fire if you are 
the fortunate possessor of an old-fashioned 
range; or spent one or two hours per day 
on the simmering ring of your modern 
cooker. Into it, as they occur, go the (washed) 
parings of root vegetables, stalks and outer 
leaves of cabbages and other greens,, pea 
shucks and bean strings, and mushroom 
stalks and caps, apple peel and cores—every- 
thing in fact except rhubarb leaves, which 
are poisonous; add bacon rinds and bones, 
and bits of fat and gristle from your meat 
ration. Then cover the whole lot with water. 

Each day strain off the stock, use what 
you require, return the balance to the pan 
with water to make up for what you have 
removed, and start again. Meat and bacon 
scraps can go back every day for a week; 
but vegetable scraps must be turned out each 
day. 

Ihe stock is valuable, not only for soups, 
but as liquor in which to cook vegetables 
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instead of using water. When vegetables are 
cooked, the stock can be returned to the 
pan, or reduced to a glaze (a delicious way 
of serving roots), or slightly thickened for 
gravy. 

It should never be thrown away. It will 
improve the flavor of the vegetable cooked 
in it; and any salts which pass normally into 
the cooking liquor will be retained by the 
stock for future consumption. 

It can also be used for the boiling of 
ham, tongue or other meats, with the same 
interchange of goodness, and is a first class 
foundation for the old-fashioned soup and 
dumplings—not stodgy balls of starch and 
suet, but handfuls taken from the panshion 
of dough as it rises in front of the fire. 


®* Pigs Aren't Pigs 


Pigs aren't pigs, says Herbert Jacobs in “A 
Practical Guild for the Beginning Farmer,” 
seeking to right a long-standing injustice. 
The very name “pig” is synonymous with 
greed and gluttony yet, former Jacobs points 
out, the pig is the only animal on the farm 
who eats a balanced ration if all varieties of 
feed are set before him. Also, he is the only 
animal who stops eating when he has had 
enough, Jacobs says. 

Actually, the author-farmer writes, the pig 
is the farmer’s good friend because he “re- 
quires less feed and considerably less total 
digestible nutrients for each pound of weight 
gain than other farm animals.” The carcass 
‘dresses out’ to a higher percentage, and is 
richer in energy than other meats, chiefly 
because of its high fat content. The pig is 
also a thrifty animal from the point of view 
of feeding the human race, because he con- 
verts about two per cent of the gross energy 
in the feed he eats into human food, as con- 
trasted with five per cent in poultry meat, 
and only four per cent in beef or lambs. He 
will gain twice as fast, per hundred pounds 
of live weight, as will fattening calves, and 
three times as fast as lambs. He doesn’t need 
expensive buildings, produces many young, 
and reaches market weight quickly. 

Some justice has been done the pig, Jacobs 
says, in describing him as “the smartest ani- 
mal on the farm, not excepting the owner.” 
With geese, they probably rank as the most 
astute of domesticated creatures, he adds. 
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You can be sure of the very best in 
Natural Potash and Trace Elements 


GRANITE DUST 


... it’s the ONLY Natural Potash Rock Scientifically Tested and Proved 
in an Agricultural Experiment Station Test 





Fested at Connecticut Agricultural Experimental Station in 1947, on tobacco...a plant that 
needs liberal quantities of potash for optimum growth ... granite dust proved to be a source of 
readily available potash and trace elements, AND ... increased the crop value nearly 5 percent. 


Martin's Granite Dust 
Finely pulverized ... not merely crushed ... to give you better 
results, no matter what you grow 


Here’s what you’ve been waiting for—a 
natural potash rock you can be sure of... 
Martin’s Granite Dust. Now it’s pulverized 
even finer than before. More than 609 
will pass thru a 200 mesh screen. It’s this 
fineness that makes natural rocks effective 
soil conditioners. Martin’s Granite Dust 
is safe for even the tenderest roots, plants 
or seeds. Use even on growing crops. Ap 
ply with spreader or drill to plowed field 


. broadcast on cultivated crops . . . use 
as a top dressing on grains, seedlings and 
pastures. Remember . . . Potash is one 


of the major elements required by ALL 
crops. That’s why Martin’s Granite Dust 
will help you... no matter what you 
grow! 





ACTUAL ON-THE-FIELD REPORTS FROM USERS 
pasture that grew state fair, prize-winning cattle. 
oats almost double previous yield, and “. . . in sandy soil at that!” 
sweet potatoes of such quality they amazed all who tried them. 
tomatoes that thrived when blight ruined neighboring crops. 
strawberries and raspberries that were “the best in 11 years of growing.” 


Keystone Granite Quarry ... supplier FREE 


of Martin’s Granite Dust... also 






WRITE FOR 








handles 4-Leaf Phosphate Rock. om ate: FREE BOOKLET 
Write today for information and Rocks a “ie 
prices on these two tried and true, erals as Ferti- - 
; lizers... Potassium in Plant Nutrition . . . 
GHOTES SHES GREEN. Granite Dust as Source of Potash. Send for 
yours now . . . write today to: 





KEYSTONE GRANITE QUARRY, ZIONSVILLE, PA. 
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OF GREEN MANURES INFORMATION 





Yes Seondy looms 


Ne Widely Adepral 


No Widely Adoptat 


Yes Heovy Looms 
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Rororitter, inc. Offers FREE 





Book and Planting Chart 


* ‘TELL EVERYTHING YOU WANT TO KNOW ABOU 


“GREEN MANURE 


Now Is An Ideal Time of Year for Green Manuring! 


| ON'T send a penny 


low. 


Just mail coupon be 
As part of our program of promoting 
organic gardening and farming, we will send 
you—ABSOLUTELY FREE—a_ 68-page_ illus 
trated booklet and a valuable planting chart 
which cover 50 different green manure crops. 


Simply Mail This Coupon 


ROTOTILLER, Inc., Dept. 108, 
Troy, New York 


Please send me ABSOL TELY 


bligatic n whatev ve 


FREE—without any 
plantin chart specially pre 
by Dr. T on werett 1 understand it cover 
erent green manure Tops which varieties 
what soil. when, where how and gives 
valuable information for wganic gardene 
clude FREE the 68-p istrated book whict 
» green manures perform their soil-enricl 
demonstrates how to use them to best 
y garden or farm 


age 


Zone No 


City (if any) 


State 


The booklet explains—in pictures and clea 
text—just how these miracle crops perfort 
their magic of soil enrichment... how they cu 
down .make soil easier to work.. 
how they eliminate the need for land compost 
ing and the expense of animal manures. 


Ihe chart 
me. Te 
Gardens 


erosion 


especially prepared for 
Everett of the New 
tells which varieties 
wheat, clover, vetch, soy beans, etc. vou should 
in sweet, sour, heavy or light soil... if 
different sections’ of the country ...at differen 
times of the year. How much seed to 
Whether or not use lime and fertilizers 
When to “turn” these crops into the soil and 
the easy way do this. And much more 
now is the ideal time for green manuring. 


Naturally, we do not have an unlimited 
supply of these booklets and charts. So to bé 
sure you get yours—mail coupon at once to 


ROTOTILLER, Inc., 
Dept. 108, Troy, N. Y. 


us b 
York Botanica 
of rye, buck 


SOW 


sow 
to 


to 





